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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We now circulate Eleven Thousand copies of the 


“Scuoot Frienp,” monthly, at an immense expense, 
and entirely without remuneration. This paper was 
established eighteen months since, with a view of send- 
ing it gratuitously, to regular professional teachers, male 
or female;—to active (State, County, Town, or District,) 
school officers;—and to clergymen who are actively en- 
gaged in advancing education. Those to whom it is 
sent are, with but few exceptions, strangers to us; and 
we have been informed, that the names of many, have 
been sent to us, who are not embraced in either of the 
classes above designated. Now it would afford us much 


pleasure to furnish the School Friend to every man, || 


woman, and child, in the United States, who would take 
interest enough in it to read it; but where great expense 
is involved we cannot always follow our inclinations. 
It will be readily understood that the cost of sustaining 
our present circulation is immense. Scores of new 
applications are, nevertheless, coming in daily. 

Under these circumstances, we must request our 
friends who know of cases where the School Friend is 
sent to individuals not entitled to it, to inform us of the 
fact. POST MASTERS especially, are requested to 
give us this information, as well as to inform us, (as 
required by law,) when papers are not taken from the 
Post Office. 

We shall have more to say on this subject in our 
next number. 

In applications for the “School Friend” hereafter, 
we shall require statements from the Post Masters that 
those applying are entitled to it. 

[> All letters and applications to be post paid, and 
directed to ‘‘ The School Friend—Cincinnati—Ohio.” 
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| For the School Friend. 
¥ SPELLING.—No. 4. 

We have shown, in former numbers, that mod- 

| ern improvements in spelling, do really adapt our 


guage, that they are demanded by the necessities 


current of progress is, every day, setting more 
decidedly and strongly in this direction. We will 
now, very briefly, examine the objections which 
have been urged against this position. 


dress. For example, the word phthisic, with its 
three silent letters, carries with it the evidence of 


| dowbt from the Latin dubito, &c. 
edly affords increased facility to the philologist 


simple elements. 


the people who must have this same language for 
daily use. However important and valuable, as 
we all acknowledge, are the labors of the learned, 
yet, in this country especially, it is the people 
' who form the substratum of power, and of polliti- || 
| cal and religious influence, and whose religious 
| and intellectual education is the great object to be 
secured. If it would be unreasonable to require 
that we should still use the old wooden plow 
which Virgil describes, in order to keep in mind 





expect that words, the instruments of thought and 
power, should be hidden in an antique dress, from 
those who chiefly need them. Here the few must 
yield to the many, and general intelligence must 
be secured, although thereby a few of the more 
learned should be obliged to work the harder. 

2. Another objection is sometimes presented in 
the enquiry why the system of reformation is not 
carried out to its full extent. If, for example, we 
change plough into plow, why do we not also 
substitute tho for though, and enuf for enough, 
&c. We reply, we would most gladly do so; 
we would rejoice in the removal of every silent 
letter in our language, and of every exception to 
a rule, and of every ambiguous representative of 
sound. We would rejoice in reducing our lan- 





and which we see in some other languages. We 





| hope that it may be done, and we expect that it 


language better to all the uses of a written lan- || 


of practical men in a practical age, and that the || 


Ist. It is objected, that the etymology of words || 
is less easily traced through their simple modern |, 


its origin from the Greek word 4x, the word || 
This undoubt- 


in his researches, although it increases, in the |) 
same degree, labor and difficulty to the plain and | 
practical student in learning the language in its || 
The only question, then, is || 
wlfch shall yield; the few who may have time |) 
and opportunity to extend their studies beyond the |) 
limit of ordinary necessity, or the great mass of | 


the origin of the implement, it is equally so to |, 


guage to the simplicity of which it is susceptible, 


| will, ultimately, be accomplished. But it can only 
_ be done by degrees. We are bound by the rules 
of good usage. We cannot depart from them in 
any case. Where usage is doubtful, or evidently 
| divided, we can lean to the side of simplicity, and 
by thus giving our influence in the right scale, 
we can accomplish all that can be done. While 
_ Walker and his school give plough, and crumb, 
and duelling, and musick, and honour, as their re- 
| cord of good usage, we can follow Webster's re- 
_cord of the same authority in the more simple 
forms of plow, crwm, dueling, music, and honor. 
And where center and centre, cloke and cloak, 
| mosk and mosque, &c., are given as divided usage, 
we can choose between them. 

3. It is once more objected, that Webster's au- 
thority cannot be depended upon as a true record 
| of usage. We have before stated, that, on this 
question, we have nothing to do with Dr. Web- 
| ster’s original position. We only speak of his 
| Dictionary in its present modified form, as now 
before the public; and here the position of the 
objector cannot be for a moment sustained. Every 
_ day increases evidence of the public approbation 
of his Dictionary in its present form. All those 
| changes which have not been assented to are aban- 
_doned, and this system now accords with the au- 
thority of public usage to an extent abundantly 
| sufficient to obviate the most fastidious objection. 
| We will close by quoting, as one among the 
| many evidences of this, from one of the most 
prominent and ably conducted Reviews published 
in this country, and which, until lately, has been 
opposed to this system of orthography: 

‘Changes, so far, at least, as they have proved 
themselves unpopular and offensive, are in this 
revised edition of Webster’s Dictionary suppress- 
ed; while, on the other hand, those alterations 
which were founded in good reason, and, though 
innovations at first, are finding their way into pop- 
ular and respectable usage, are retained. As it 
now is, the principles of orthography are such as 
are allowed by good use.” 





Yankees, 

Jeffries, the great reviewer, remarked, that, were 
a premium of a thousand pounds offered for the 
best translation of the Greek Bible, the prize 
would be taken by some Yankee, who, till that 
moment, had never seen a word of Greek in his 
life. He would immediately, said he, commence 
learning the language, to qualify himself for the 
great undertaking, and would finish the whole 
quicker than any other person, and bear off the 
| premium, 
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To Teachers and Friends of Education in Ohio. 
COURSE OF LECTURES TO TEACHERS. 


The Executive Committee of the Ouro State 
TEACHERS AssOcIATION, with a view of diffus- 
ing as widely and as rapidly as possible the bene- 
fits of sound elementary education, have made 
conditional arrangements to have a Course or 
Lectures anp Instruction given to Teachers 
upon the following subjects: 

1. Morat Instructron—its adaption to our 
nature,—its necessity in the work of Education, 
—and the means and influences to be used by 
the Teacher to give this subject its due promi- 
nence in his labors. 

2. Tue Enotisu Lancvacs,—the elementary 
sounds of the language and their classification, 
the classification and modifications of the parts of 
speech, analysis of sentences, written composition, 
reading and elocution. 

3. ARITHMETIC, mental and written. A full 
demonstration of all the rules and principles of 
Arithmetic will be given, together with their ap- 
plication to Geometry, the mechanical powers, 
&c. 

4. Grocrarny. Physical Geography will be 
fully illustrated by maps and diagrams in a series 
of forty lectures. Civil Geography, including 
the gencral principles in this department, the pre- 
sent commercial relations, and the social, moral 
and political condition of the different countries of 
the globe, will be presented in a series of thirty- 
five lectures. The principles in Mathematical 
Geography will be fully illustrated with globes, 
and other apparatus, in a series of six lectures. 

5. American History. The Aborigines of 
the United States, their distribution, peculiarities, 
and present subsisting relations with our govern- 
ment, will be described, a full account of the Ear- 
ly Voyages and Discoveries will be given, the 
early Colonization of the country, the progress of 
Civil Liberty, of Religious Liberty, the history 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade, the Educational 
history of the U. S., the Commercial history, the 
thrilling events of the Revolution, the Heroic Men 
of America, the Heroic Women of America, the 
Constitutional history of the U. S., the Events of 
1812-14, the history of Texas and Mexico to 
1846, will be presented in a series of twenty lec- 
tures. 

6. Civiz Pourty. The different forms of Gov- 
ernment, the present existing governments of 
Europe, the Constitution of the United States, the 
form of government in Ohio, together with an ex- 
planation of Common law terms and principles 
now in use, will be presented in a series of ten 
lectures. 

7. Grotocy. The elementary substances of 
the globe, the various rock formations, and some 
general views of the Geology of the U. States, 
will be presented in five lectures. 

8. Menrat Purtosorny. Its importance to 
the Teacher, an outline of the great departments 
of the science, and such facts and principles as are 











of most immediate and practical importance to the 
Teacher, will be presented in five lectures. 

9. Naturat Puirosorny. A series of lec- 
tures upon this subject, illustrated by apparatus 
will be given. 

10. Puystoxoey. A brief outline of Human 
Anatomy, the functions of Respiration and Circu- 
lation, Nutrition, the Nervous system, and the 
Practical Application in the preservation of health, 
especially in the school room, will be presented 
in a course of five lectures. 

11. Penmansurp. ‘The principles of this art 
will be explained, and the best methods of teach- 
ing it in Common Schools presented. 

12. Vocat Music will be daily practiced, and 
some instruction given in the rudiments of the 
science. 

13. A course of instruction in Book-keeping 
will be given. 

14.-Tue Princrpres or Teacuine will re- 
ceive constant attention. The order and manner 
in which different subjects should be presented, 
and the kind and amount of instruction which 
should be imparted in any Common School, will 
be considered. 

The foregoing course of lectures will be given 
between the 14th day of June and the 16th day 
of August next, in any county of Ohio, deemed 
eligible by the Committee, that will make the 
best propositions to the Executive Committee for 


furnishing building, apparatus, board and accom.- ||. 


modation for 300 students,—the building and ap- 
paratus to be placed at the control of the Instruc- 
tors and Committee during the course of lectures. 

Propositions for furnishing the largest num- 
ber of students in any county will be taken into 
consideration by the Committee. 

‘ The terms of admission to the course will be 
$3 50 for each pupil, payable to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee during the first week of 
the session. 

The course will be given entirely with refer- 
ence to its usefulness to Teachers and Schools, 
although all who desire thorough instruction in 
these branches will be greatly profited by the 
course. 

Gentlemen wishing to prepare themselves to 
take charge of Union Schools, and ladies desir- 
ing to prepare themselves to teach the English 
branches thoroughly, will find it for their interest 
to attend during the session. 

A further announcement of the plan and ar- 
rangement will be made as soon as it may be de- 
cided in what county the lectures will be given. 

The Executive Committee request Editors in 
Ohio to insert the foregoing proposals, and call 
the attention of their readers to their importance. 

It is further particularly requested that the 
following pledge, with the proper blanks filled, 
be kept standing in an appropriate column until 
the first of April next, together with the names 
and amount of all subscriptions that may from 











time to time be made for the above objects, be. 
fore the first of April named. 
PLEDGE. 

The citizens of County will place at the 
control of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association, for the purpose of 
obtaining a course of lectures to ‘I'eachers, (here 
describe the building,)and will pledge num- 
ber of students, and will furnish board to students 
at per week, and will pay the sum of —~ 
in cash for the purpose of diminishing the tuition 
fees of students who may attend, or to be other- 
wise appropriated, at the direction of the donor. 

Whenever anything is subscribed in accordance 
with the above pledge, the friends of the plan are 
requested to send copies to the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, [Cirtland, Lake Co., Ohio. 

M. F. COWDERY, Ch’n. of Ex’e. Com. 

Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 


The County Examiners of Summit County 
will pledge fifty students, for the purpose of se- 
curing the above course of lectures at Akron, 
Summit County. 

The citizens of Akron will furnish board for 
any number of students at two dollars per week. 

A convenient building will also be provided 
and placed at the control of the Execntive Com- 
mittee for the purpose of securing theabove course 
of lectures at Akron. 

Akron, January 21, 1548. 





The Scriptures as a Specimen of Literature. 
BY E. C. COGSWELL. 

In simplicity and purity of style, and in ori- 
ginality of sentiment, the Bible stands unrivaled. 
Its purity and eloquence are unsurpassed by any 
productions, ancient or modern. Its material for 
the exercise of deep thought, for cultivating the 
taste, for invigorating the imagination, and for 
eliciting the best feelings of the soul, is rich and 
exhaustless. Its weighty doctrines, the hopes it 
enkindles, the fears it arrays, alike prove its di- 
vine origin. 

No human composition is so exquisite as 
always to please. Its stores of wisdom are quick- 
ly exhausted; the eye soon perceives the end of 
created perfection; but the beauties of the Bible 
are none the less lovely, though the charm of 
novelty may have passed away. 

He who can read the inspired narration of 
Moses with diminished interest, can have no beau- 
ty in his own soul. Cold must be that heart 
which does not kindle at his eloquence, and melt 
at his pathos. 

Moses’ account of the creation is unique. It 
is abrupt, simple, sublime. The volume of des- 
tiny is suddenly thrown open; time is proclaim- 
ed; creation arises; and a new race of intelligences 
appear on the scene. The Almighty voice is 
addressed to Chaos. “Confusion hears it, and 
wild uproar stands ruled.” The waters subside; 
the verdant landscape is seen; songs burst from 
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every grove, and stars, bright rolling, silent 
beaming, are hurled forth from the Almighty’s 
hand. 

The story of Jacob’s darling boy, dressed out 
in his coat of many colors, sold into Egypt by 
jealous brothers, rising to be second jn power in 
that mighty nation, saving by his foresight a fam- 
ishing world, especially the chosen people of God, 
and dying, the most beloved of princes, far sur- 
passes the sublimest conceptions of poets or nov- 
elists. 

The style of Moses as a Historian, is the best 
model, both in the vigorous and the sublime, the 
pleasing and the tender. His history is clothed 
with the grace of eloquence, the charms of poetry, 
and the fascinations of fiction. 

Poetry is the breathing out of that principle 
which is deepest and sublimest in human nature; 
the expression of that aspiration for something 


more powerful and more thrilling than ordinary | 


life affords. 
The Bible is replete with poetry. The He- 


brew poets rouse, warm, and transport the mind 
jn strains the sweetest and boldest that bard ever 
sung; in numbers, the loftiest that imagination 
ever dictated. No poetry extant equals that 
which comes to us from the rapt patriarch of 
Idumea, and the inspired prophets of Salem; from 
the schools of Bethel and Jericho. The Bible is 
the prototype; the unrivaled model and inspirer 
of all that is elevated in poetry. It has been a 
fountain from which later poets have drawn their 
richest thoughts, their boldest figures, their grand- 
est imagery. 

The Psalms of David are an elegant specimen 
of poetic literature. The character of their dic- 
tion and expression is vivid, the thoughts ani- 
mated, passionate. They communicate truths 
which philosophy could never investigate, in a 
style which uninspired poetry can never equal, 
The Hebrew literature itself contains nothing 
more lovely. 

Among the prophetic writers, Isaiah stands un- 
rivaled. His language possesses surprising beau- 
ties. His triumphal song upon the fall of the 
Babylonish monarch is replete with imagery, 
diversified and sublime. The conception is bold, 
the characters are introduced with wonderful art. 
Nothing is wanting to defend its claims to perfect 
beauty. In every excellence of composition, it is 
unequaled by any specimen of Greek or Roman 
poetry. 

The strains of Ezekiel break forth like the 
gushing of a mighty fountain. He is deep, vehe- 
ment, tragical, He rouses every energy of the 
soul; overwhelms the mind by his bold figures, 
abrupt transitions, fervid expressions. But he 
who astonishes us by his graphic images, pos- 
sesses, at the same time, the loveliness of the 
Sweetest poet. For invigorating the imagination, 
for giving energy of thought and boldness of ex- 
pression, the writings of Ezekiel are unequaled. 

The Bible has stood the test of ages. No 








closeness of inspection, keenness of investigation, 
or strictures of criticism, have been able to defeat 
its claims to the highest excellence of language. 
Here the man of taste may find every variety of 
material to discipline the mind, enrich the imagi- 
nation, and polish the taste. 

Of the men that have shed a luster over ages 
and nations, the purest and the noblest are those 
who have been most deeply imbued with the lite- 
rature ofthe Bible. The divines of the seventeenth 
century, those gigantic pillars of English litera- 
ture, have been celebrated for their love of the 
excellence of scripture composition. At this 
fountain the most distinguished poets and orators 
have drunk deepest. What but the literature of 
the Bible has rendered immortal the writings of 
Milton and Young? or those of Chatham and 
Burke, the models of modern eloquence? What 
else has given interest and power to the writings 
of Jones, Butler, Hall and Edwards, the admira- 
tion of every scholar? It is the literature of the 
Bible which has sent out a redeeming influence 
through our whole literary system—an influence 
which pervades and strengthens the public mind. 
There is a spirit in the literature of the Bible, 
before which the lurid fires of impure passion, 
kindled at the shrine of heathen literature, go out. 
The whole atmosphere of the Bible is pure and 
salutary; its clime a region of strong thought; 
the place for giant minds to drive to. Itis an 
exhaustless treasury of truths— 


“ Truths that have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of eternal silence ; truths that wake 

To perish never.” 


Let the Bible be studied in its original, as we 
study the Illiad of Homer, or the history of Livy, 
and giants in intellect will rise up, to surpass the 
loftiest geniuses of past ages. Let the student stu- 
dy the incomparable histories of Moses and Luke, 
and the sententious writings of Solomon—men of 
wonderful grasp of mind, of strong massive style, 
of deep reflection—also the writings of Paul, an- 
other name for the perfection of condensed elo- 
quence—the unrivaled poetry of David, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Habakkuk; and he will find such a dis- 
cipline adapted to indurate his mental constitution ; 
to give it muscle and energy ; to gird the intellect 
with power; and to aid him in concentrating its 
energies so as to bring vast regions at once to the 
mind ; to comprehend almost the infinite in the 
finite, as the “cope of heaven is imaged in the 
dew drop.” 

Such is the literature of the Scriptures. Writ- 
ten by its nufherous authors, during the space of 
fifteen hundred years, in the sands of Arabia, in 
the deserts of Judah, in the rustic schools of the 
prophets, in the sumptuous palaces of Ba'-ylon, in 
the bosom of pantheism and its sad philosophy, 
the Bible comes to us the oldest offspring of sanc- 
tified intellect, the highest effort of genius, the 
effusions of truth and nature, the overflowings 
of genuine feeling, the utterance of undisguised 


sentiments. It is essential truth, the thoughts of 
heaven. This volume was conceived in the coun- 
cils of eternal mercy. It contains the wondrous 
story of redeeming love. It blazes with the lus- 
ter of Jehovah's glory. It is calculated to sofien 
the heart; to sanctify the affections; to elevate the 
soul. It is adapted to pour the balm of heaven 
into the wounded heart; to cheer the dying hour; 
and to shed the light of immortality upon the 
| darknessofthe tomb. The force of its truth com- 
| pelled the highly gifted bnt infidel Byron to testi- 
| fy that, 





| 


“Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 

O! happiest they of human race, 

To whofh our God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt or read to scorn.” 





From the Student and Young Tutor. 
Death of Mr. Page. 


It is with painful emotions we announce the 
death of this eminently faithful teacher, and good 
man. David P. Page, Pincipal of the State Nor- 
mal School, died at his residence in Albany, on 
New Year’s Day. Mr. Page will be missed at 
his place inthe Normal School ; he will be missed 
by the profession of which he was an honorable 
member, and by the friends of education; and 
more than all, he will be missed by his family 
and friends. A good man has fallen, and man- 
kind—especially the young—have lost a faithful 
friend. He rests from his labors—he has gone 
to his reward. 

We copy the following article from “The 
Theory and Practice of Teaching.” They are 
Mr. Page’s closing remarks on 

The Rewards of the Teacher. 

“ The faithful teacher enjoys the approval of 
Heaven. He is employed, if he has a right spirit, 
in a heavenly mission. He is doing his Heaven- 
ly Father’s business, That man should be made 
wiser and happier, is the will of Heaven. To 
this end, the Son of God—The Great Teacher— 
came to bless our race. So far as the school- 
master has the spirit of Jesus, he is engaged in 
the same great work. Heaven regards with 
complacency the humble efforts of the faithful 
teacher to raise his fellow-beings from the dark- 
ness of ignorance and the slavery of superstition ; 
and if a more glorious crown is held in reserve 
for one rather than another, it is for him who, un- 
cheered by worldly applause, and without the 
prospect of adequate reward frm his fellow-men, 
cheerfully practices the self-denial of his master, 
spending his strength, and doing with diligence 
and patience “ whatsoever his hand findeth to do,” 
towards raising his fellow-beings to happiness and 
heaven. 

It is such a teacher that the eloquent and gifted 
Lord Brougham describes in the following beau- 











tiful language: 
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“He meditates and prepares, in secret, the 


plans which are to bless mankind; he slowly | 


gathers around him those who are to further their 
execution—he quictly, though firmly, advances 
in his humble path, laboring steadily, but calmly, 
till he has opened to the light all the recesses of 
ignorance, and torn up by the roots the weeds of 
vice. His progress is not to be compared with 
any thing like the march of the conqueror—but 
it leads to a far more brilliant triumph, and to 
laurels more imperishable than the destroyer of 
his species, the scourge of the world, ever won. 
Each one of these great teachers of the world, 
possessing his soul in peace, performs his appoint- 
ed course, awaits in patience the fulfilment of the 
promises, and resting from his labors, bequeaths 
his memory to the generation whom his works 
have blessed, and sleeps under the humble, but 
not inglorious epitaph, commemorating, “one in 
whom mankind lost a friend, and no man got rid 
of an enemy.” 


In view of what has been said, let the teacher 
cease to repine at his hard lot. Let him cast an 
occasional glance at the bright prospect before 
him. He deserves, to be sure, a higher pecuniary 
reward than he receives; and he should never 
cease to press this truth upon the community, till 
talent in teaching isas well compensated as talent 
in any other calling. But whether he gains this 
or not, let him dwell upon the privileges and re- 
wards to be found in the calling itself, and take 
fresh encouragement. 


The apostle Paul exhibited great wisdom when 
he said, “I magnify mine office.” If the forego- 
ing views respecting the importance of the teach- 
er’s calling are correct, he may safely follow the 
apostle’s example. This is not, however, to be 
done merely by boastful words. No man can 
elevate himself, or magnify his office in public 
estimation, by indulging in empty declamation or 
by passing inflated resolutions. He must feel the 
dignity of his profession, and show that he feels 
it by unremitted exertions to attain the highest 
excellence of which he is capable—animated, in 
the midst of his toil, chiefly by the great moral 
recompense which every faithful teacher may 
hope to receive. 

Let every teacher, then, study to improve him- 
self intellectually and morally; let him strive to 
advance in the art of teaching; let him watch the 
growth of mind under his culture and take the 
encouragement which that affords; let him prize 
the gratitude of his pupils, and of their parents 
and friends; and above all, let him value the ap- 
proval of Heaven, and set a proper estimate upon 
the rewards which another world will unfold to 
him—and thus be encouraged to toil on in faith- 
fulness and in hope—till, having finished his 
course, and being gathered to the home of the 
righteous, he shall meet multitudes, instructed by 
his wise precepts, and profited by his pure exam- 
ple, who “shall rise up and call him blessed,’ ” 
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Reminiscences of Dr. Chalmers. 

On entering Kilmany, one Sabbath morning, I 
was informed that Mrs. Chalmers had, during the 
preceding night, presented the Doctor with his 
first child. On meeting with him, I adverted to 
the circumstance, and inquired how Mrs. Chal- 
mers and the child were getting on. He replied, 
“They are as well as could be expected; but I 
could not have conceived that an event of this kind 
would have occasioned such a stir; that so many 
persons would have been employed about it; that 
there would have been such a running up and 
down stairs, and from one apartment to another; 
and all this bustle about bringing into the world 
a creature not three feet long.” I observed that 
no bustle would be more cheerfully submitted to 
than that which takes place at the birth of a child, 
whose utter helplessness makes so irresistible an 
appeal to our sympathy and tenderness. And, as 
to the child not being three feet long, we must es- 
timate its value as we do that ofa young tree—no: 
by the smallness of its dimensions, but by the size 
that we expect it to attain. “There may be some 
truth in that,” said the Doctor, smiling, “but 
really such a bustle as the house was thrown into 
by this affair, I was quite unprepared to expect.” 

Of the bewilderment to which contemplative 
persons are liable, the Doctor exhibited a ludicrous 
instance, by coming on one occasion from Kilma. 
ny to Cupar, with a pair of stockings, of which 
the one was of a quite different pattern from that 
of the other. The person on whom he had called, 
and from whom I had the anecdote, pointed out 
to the astonished Doctor the mistake he had com- 
mitted. 


Dr. Chalmer’s toilet was soon dispatched. To 
the advantage which dress gives to the external 
appearance, he was remarkably indifferent. He 
might have been seen walking about Kilmany in 
such faded habiliments as would have made a 
person who did not know him suppose that his 
condition was a large remove beneath that of a 
clergyman. On one occasion, when walking to 
Cupar, accompanied by my brother, I encountered 
the Doctor on the Kilmany road, and stopped a 
| few minutes to converse with him. When I over- 
took my brother, who had gone forward, he said, 
that he wondered how I had become acquainted 
with the beadle of the parish. “The beadle!” I 
exclaimed. “ Don’t judge by the outward appear- 
ance. He isthe minister of the parish, the cele- 
brated Dr. Chalmers, with whom any one, how- 
ever exalted his rank, might be proud to be ac- 
quainted.” 


A specimen of caligraphy so difficult to decipher 
as that of Dr. Chalmers, I believe it would not 
be easy to find. His letters were so shapeless, so 
unlike those they were designated to represent, 
that you would have been almost tempted to think 
that he intended to mystify his meaning, and per- 
plex his correspondent. I once received a letter 
from him, which nobody to whom I showed it 
could read, and which I believe would have baf- 
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| fled all my attempts to do so, had I not been pre- 
| viously acquainted with the subject to which it 


| 
| referred. 


| Studious persons are sometimes surprisingly 
| ignorant how to act on ordinary occasions. Dr. 
| Chalmers came home one evening on horseback, 
and, as neither the man who had the charge of 
his horse nor the key of the stable could be found, 
he was for some time not a little puzzled where 
to find a temporary residence for the animal. At 
last he fixed on the garden, as the fittest place he 
could think of for the purpose; and, having led 
the horse thither, he placed it on the garden walk. 
When his sister, who had also been from home, 
returned, and was told that the key of the stable 
could not be found, she inquired what had been 
done with the horse. “I took it to the garden,” 
said the Doctor. “To the garden!” she exclaim- 
ed; “then all our flower and vegetable beds will 
be destroyed.” Don’t be afraid of that,” said 
the Doctor, “for I took particular care to place 
the horse on the garden walk.” “ And did you 
really imagine,” rejoined the sister, “that he 
| would remain there?’ “I have no doubt of it,» 
| said the Doctor; “for so sagacious an animal as 
| the horse could not but be aware of the propriety 
| of refraining from injuring the products of the 
garden.”| “I am afraid,” said Miss Chalmers, 
“that you will think less favorably of the discretion 
of the horse when you have seen the garden.” To 
decide the controversy by an appeal to facts, they 
went to the garden, and found, from the ruthless 
devastation which the trampling and rolling of the 
animal had spread over every part of it, that the 
natural philosophy of the horse was a subject with 
which the lady was far more accurately acquaint- 
ed than her learned brother. “I never could have 
imagined,” said the Doctor, “that horses were 
such senseless animals.” —Hogg’s Instructor. 


~ ‘Amusing Blunder, 

One of the subjects proposed by the English 
Fine Arts Commissioners, for the decoration of 
the House of Lords, is “Raleigh Landing in 
Virginia.” ‘To this there appears to be a trifling 
objection. According to a correspondent of the 
London Times, Raleigh was never in Virginia, 
nor did he ever set foot in North America. In 
1659 he sailed for Virginia, but was soon driven 
home by stress of weather and the misconduct of 
his crew. Subsequently, he fitted out five or six 
expeditions for that colony; and the energetic 
though unavailing efforts made by him to form a 
settlement there have doubtless so connected his 
name with Virginia as to lead to the popular blun- 
der that he had himself visited its shores. These 
expeditions were commandéd by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, Sir Richard Grenville, and other able 
navigators, but never by Raleigh in person. 











IpLenzss.—He that lies in bed all a summer's 
morning, loses the chief pleasure of the day: he 
that gives up his youth to indolence, undergoes & 











loss of the same kind. 
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’ School-House Architecture. No. 4. 
Plans and descriptions of School-houses recently 
erected. 

The following school-houses are selected for 
representation and description, not because they 
are superior to all others, or are unexceptionable 
in every respect, but because the plans could be 
conveniently obtained, and-in them all the great 
principl+s of school-architecture are observed. 

The building stands 60 feet from the highway, 
near the center of an elevated lot which slopes a 
little to the south and east. Much the larger por- 
tion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant play 
ground, while in the rear there is a woodshed, and 
other appropriate buildings, with a separate yard 
for boys and girls. ‘The walls are of brick, and 
are hollow, so as to save expense in securing the 
antaes or pilasters, and to preventdampness. This 


building is 33 feet 6 inches long, 21 feet 8 inches 


wide, and 18 feet 9 inches high from the ground to 
the eaves, including 2 feet base or underpinning. 

The entries A A, one for boys and the other 
for girls, are in the rear of the building, through 
the woodshed, which, with the yard, is also divid- 
ed by a partition. Each entry is7 feet 3 inches, by 
9 feet 3 inches, and is supplied witha scraper and 
mat for the feet, and shelves and hooks for outer 
garments, 

The school-room is 24 feet 5 inches Jong, by 19 
feet 4 inches wide, and 15 feet 6 inches high in the 
clear, allowing an area of 472 feet including the re- 
cess for the teacher’s platform, and an allowance 
of 200 cubic feet of air to a school of 36. 

The teacher’s platform B, is 5 feet 2 inches wide, 
by 6 feet deep, including 3 feet of recess, and 9 in- 
ches high. On it stands a table, the legs of which 
are set into the floor, so as to be firm, and at the 
same time movable, in case the platform is needed 
for declamatton, or other exercises of the scholars, 
Back of the teacher is a range of shelves , alrea- 
dy supplied with a library of near 400 volumes, 
and a globe, outline maps, and other apparatus. 
On the top of the case is a clock. A blackboard 
5 feet by 4, is suspended on weights, and steadied 











| . . 
| by a grove on each end, so as to admit of being 


raised and lowered by the teacher, directly in front 
of the book case, and in full view of the whole 
school. At the bottom of the blackboard is a 
‘trough to receive the chalk and the sponge, or 
-soft cloth. 






































The passages D D, are 2 feet wide, and extend 
round the roon; E E are 15 inches, and allow 
of easy access to the seats and desks on either 
hand. F is 5 feet 3 inches, and in the center stands 
an open stove C, the pipe of which goes iato one 
of the flues, a. The temperature is regulated by 
a thermometer. ° 


Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and 
seat H, the front of the former, constituting the 
back or support of the latter, which stopes 2} in- 
ches in 16. The seat also inclines a little from 
the edge. The seats vary in hight, from 9} in- 
ches to 17, the youngest children occupying those 
nearest the platform. The desks are 2 feet long by 
18 inches wide, with a shelf beneath for books, 











and a groove on the back side b, (Fig. 4,) to re- 





wive a slite, with which each d sk is furv 8 ved 
by the district. The upper surface of the desk, 
except 3 inches of the most distant portion, slope 
1 inch in a foot, and the edge is in the same per- 
pendicular line with the front of the seat. 

















level portion of the desk has a groove running 
along the line of the slope, a, (Fig. 4,) so as to 
prevent pencils and pens from rolling off, and 
also an opening to receive an inkstand, which 
is covered by a metallic lid. 

The windows, I, three on the north and three 
on the south side, contain each 40 panes of 8 by 10 
glass, and are hung, (both upper and lower sash,) 
with weights so as to admit of being raised or 
lowered conveniently. The sills are three feet 
from the floor. ‘Those on the south side are pro- 
vided with curtains and blinds. 

The proper ventilation of the room is provided 
for by the lowering of the upper sash, and by an 
opening 14 inches by 18, near the ceiling, into a 
flue, (Fig. 2,) @, which leads into the open air. 
This opening can be enlarged, diminished, or en- 
tirely clesed by a shutter controlled by a cord. 

The sides of the room are ceiled all round with 
wood as high as the window sill, which, as well 
as the rest of the wood work of the interior, is 
painted to resemble oak. 

The following cut represents a modification of 
the Windsor plan, as prepared for a Primary 





























School in Hartford. The entries are smaller. 
The teacher’s platform is at the end, so as to over- 
look both yards in the rear. 
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Ohio State Teachers’ Association.—Course of 
Lectures. 

An article intended for our last number, calling atten- 
tion to the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, was acci- 
dentally crowded out. Since that we have received the 
prospectus, headed “* To Teacners anv Frienps or Epvu- 
cation 1n Onto,” which will be found in another column, 
and to which we desire most earnestly to call the attention 
of Teachers and School Examiners throughout our state. 
It is a most important movement towards elevating the 
educational attainments of teachers; and, so far as we 
know, is the first feasible plan that has been proposed, 
to bring within the reach of every teacher in the state, 
all the advantages of a Teachers’ Institute. 

The teachers of any county, even though they looked 
no higher than to mere pecuniary consideration, should 
not fail, at an early period, to avail themselves of the in- 
struction to be derived from such a course of lectures. 
Besides the greater means of usefulness which each 
teacher would possess, all the expense incurred would 
soon be repaid, in the increased compensation that supe- 
rior qualifications would command. 

Whatever the attainments of a teacher may be, even 
though he may have graduated at one of our best col- 
leges, he cannot fail to derive important information from 
the course here proposed, conducted, as it will be, by 
learned and experienced teachers. Though not ac- 
quainted with all the gentlemen who will attend to this 
course of instruction, yet we learn from the most reliable 
sources of authority, that they are fully competent to 
the task they have undertaken. Dr. Bowen, Editor of 
the Free School Clarion, says, “From an acquaintance 
with the men who have been selected to conduct this en- 
terprise, we are enabled to assure teachers and the pub- 
lic, that whatsoever they do will not only be done with 
all their might, but it will be well done.’’ And again, 
“no men in the state, we will venture to affirm, can be 
found, who are able to take with them to such an impor- 
tant work, more ability than they.” 

We trust the enterprise will not only succeed in im- 
proving teachers, but also in bringing the community 
generally to a just sense of the value and importance of 
Education. 





Tq Correspondents. 

We have received several communications intended for 
publication, that we have not yet sufficiently examined 
to decide upon. 

An article on “the Art of Reading’’ will appear in 
our next; and also one on a new method of teaching 
Geography, from the pen of a teacher in Philadelphia. 

We recommend the author of an article on the School 
law of Indiana, to forward a copy of his communication 
to the Chairman of the School Committee of the Legis- 
lature. His reasoning is just, and would doubtless have 
influence with the committee, as the School Law of that 
state is about being revised. 

A correspoudent wishes us to furnish some articles on 
the use of the Blackboard. We shall endeavor to com- 
ply with his request as soon as we get through with the 
articles on School Houses; in the mean time, if he can 
procure it, he will find much useful information ina lit- 
tle work, on the use of the Blackboard, by Dr. Alcott. 

After the solutions to the Arithmetical Questions had 
been placed in the hands of the compositor, we received 
correct solutions from the following persons: Josias 
Westlake, F. A. Willard, R. W. McFarland, J. F. Pat- 
ton, Horace Bunnel, Wm L. Hamilton, Silas Bartholo- 
mew, J. W. Davis, Samuel L. Pedrick, Wm. Lamb, 
W. C. Nimmo, John Laffan, James L. Street, S. A. 
Blair, D. W. Brown, J. W. Morrison, J. A. Boulton, 








George Peat, Ira M’Collum, Daniel Rife, Silas Stout, 
H. McMath, N. Warrington, M. Durant, George B. 
Rowlet, and John Canby. We also received several 
letters containing incorrect answers; in several cases 
they were obtained by dividing the given sum in the 
proportion of the numbers three, seven, and ten. 

From a hasty examination of the mathematical ques- 
tion of J. F. P., we are satisfied that it cannot be con- 
structed by Plane Geometry. He has probably solved it 
in the simplest manner. 

It is not our intention to neglect or overlook any let- 
ter that we receive; but our correspondents must not 
expect to find their queries and letters always attended 
to immediately. 

Teachers’ Institutes. 

We invite the particular attention of our readers, es- 
pecially teachers, to the interesting communication on 
this subject on the next page. 

The writer, Mr. Barney, is the able and accomplished 
Principal of the Cincinnati Central High School, an in- 
stitution which sustains the same relation to the Com- 
mon Schools of this city that the Philadelphia High 
School bears to the Public Schools of that city. 

We expect several articles on this subject from the 
same source. At this time they are especially called for, 





some of the benefits which Teachers may expect to de- 


the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 





Report of the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

* The annual report of the Secretary of State, who is ex 
officio Superintendent of Common Schools, is an able 
document and marked by the ability which characterizes 
all this gentleman’sproductions. If our limits permitted 
we would at once spread it before our readers. This, 
however, is rendered the less necessary as the Legislature 
has ordered ten thousand copies to be printed, which is a 
sufficient number to place one in the hands of each Edi- 
tor in the State, ‘and of all persons who take a special 
interest in the subject. Copies may be had by address- 
ing a member of the Legislature. 

In reading this report and the accompanying docu- 
ments, we are struck with the painful reflection that 
while our State is rapidly increasing in wealth and pop- 
ulation, it is doing but little in her legislative capacity 
for the cause of education This state of things cannot 
continue long. There is now a spirit abroad in our 


State that will not rest until some decided measures are 
taken to improve and render more efficient our Common 
School System. The School law, as it now stands, is 


among the best in the Union. It was the result of ex- 
tensive observation and profound and careful reflection; 
but it fails partially for the want of an active intelligent 


|| man who thoroughly understands it, and at the same 


time possesses the energy and ability to direct its opera- 
tions; in other words, a State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, whose whole time shall be devoted to the 
one great subject, thereby giving life and activity to the 
whole system. 

A State Superintendent would now meet with a much 
more efficient support from the friends of education than 
at any former period ; he would concentrate and direct 
the energies of the friends of improvement in every part 
of the State, and we know of no higher honor that a man 
of the right stamp could attain to, than that of taking 
hold of our School System as it now stands and render- 
ing it what it ought to be. That individual who will 
accomplish in Ohio what Horace Mann has done in 
Massachusetts, or Henry Barnard in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, will have attained an eminence, and 
achieved a measure of usefulness, far beyond that within 
the reach of any other officer of our State. 





and will serve an important purpose in making known || 


rive from the courses of Lectures under the direction of |) 


















We trust that the increasing interest and awakened 
zeal now manifested in various parts of the State, will 
not cease to be active until we have, not only a State 
Superintendent, but until Ohio becomes as distinguished 
for the mental and moral cultivation of her population 
as she is now for her great wealth and physical resources. 

We shall hereafter present some extracts from the re- 
port. 





Exeventn Annuat Report or tHe Boarp or Epvca- 

_ TION OF THE StTaTE oF MAssacHUsETTS, TOGETHER 
WITH THE ELEventH ANnuaL Report OF THE SeEc- 
RETARY (Horace Mann) oF THE Boarp. 


This, like all its predecessors, is an interesting and 
valuable document. The general policy of the Board of 
| Education is high and honorable, and commends itself 
to the intelligent friends of education in every State. 
We shall, as soon as our limits permit, make some ex- 
tracts from it. 








Rerort oF THE ComMiTTEE ON EpucATION ACCOMPANY- 
inc THE Common Scuoou Bi.., PRESENTED TO THE 
LxcisLaturE or INptana, Jan. 25, 1848. 

| This report, we presume from the pen of the Hon. 

| Judge Kinney, is an able and satisfactory exposition of 

| the necessity and importance of Common Schools; and 











| we think that no intelligent citizen of Indiana, after 
reading this document, can for a moment doubt that the 
true interest of the State requires the adoption of a good 
system of Public Schools. We intend, hereafter, to pub- 
lish several extracts from the report. 





Aspects of the Heavens.—No. 3. 


The splendor of that portion of the heavens now vis- 
ible, when the evenings are clear, has ever been a theme 
of admiration. From the most remote ages, some of the 
constellations have been a subject of notice and contem- 
| plation. Even in the early period in which the Book of 
Job was written, we find Orion and the Pleiades referred 
to, as if the stars had been grouped into constellations 
| from the beginning of the creation. 

The ordinary splendor of the heavens is now much 
increased by the presence of the planets Jupiter and 
Mars, especially of the former. We presume those who 
| have read the last number are well acquainted with 

Jupiter, and the stars Castor and Pollux, in the vicinity 
of which it is now situated. With these as a starting 
point, we will point out the location of several of the 
prominent stars in the same region which are now visible. 

On the Ist of March Jupiter is on the meridian, that 
is, due south, at a few minutes after eight. At this time 
it is about 16 degrees south of the zenith. The brighest 
star in the heavens, Sirius, is nearly south of Jupiter, 
and comes to the meridian only a few minutes earlier; 
its distance from the horizon is alittle less than half that 
of Jupiter. The light of this star was calculated by Dr. 
Wollaston to be equal to fourteen times that of our sun. 
It is the principal star in the constellation Canis Major. 
The bright star, Procyon, in Canis Minor, is situated a 
few degrees east of a line joining Jupiter and Sirius, be- 
ing a little nearer to the former than the latter. 

The constellation, Orion, lies directly west of Procyon; 
it is west of a line joining Jupiter and Sirius, and si- 
tuated about the same distance from each. It is readily 
recognised by the three bright stars called the belt of 
Orion. It is said that when Napoleon was overrunning 
Germany, the University of Leipsic, becoming dread- 
fully frightened, and with a view to propitiate the con- 
queror, passed a resolution that these three stars should 
henceforth be regarded as a constellation, and that its 
name should be Napoleon. Alas for the stability of hu- 
man power and imperial honors! When the conqueror 
ceased to be feared he ceased to be worshipped, at least in 
the halls of science; and instead of his name being writ- 
ten in letters of light across the most splendid constella- 
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tion of the heavens, it is associated with the name of a 
parren island in a stormy sea. 

The bright star, Rigel, in the foot of Orion, is more 
remote from Jupiter than the belt, and nearly in a line 
with the planet and the central star in the belt. The 
bright stars, Bellatrix and Betelguese, in the shoulders 
of Orion, lie north of the belt, and are easily distinguished ; 
the last named is nearly in a right line between Jupiter 
and the belt, and is the brighter star of thetwo. But, lest 
I occupy space that might be filled with more interest- 
ing matters, I will desist for the present. Y. 





Hampden Sidney College, Va. 

The Corporation of this institution propose to elect a 
PresipENT in June next. The College is, mainly, under 
the patronage of the Presbyterian Church. Letters of 
inquiry, (post paid,) from gentleman who may wish to 
nominate, or from others, will be answered, if addressed 
to “the Secretary of Hampden Sidney College, Farm- 
vILLE, Va.”’ 


For the School Friend. 
On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 14. 
¥ —— 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 





FEDERAL MONEY. 

After the elementary rules have been studied, 
an important question arises, as to what part of 
arithmetic shall be next taught. In the United 
States; the general practice is to take up the sub- 
ject of Federal money. The reason: for this course 
are, that Federal money, when considered in its 
relations to dollars, dimes, cents, and mills, is per- 
fectly analagous to whole numbers, so that the 
several operations of Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication and Division, are performed on the same 
principles as in whole numbers. The pupil is 
thus, at an early period of his course, made ac- 
quainted with the method of performing a large 
number of the most common and useful calcula- 
tions pertaining to the ordinary business of life, 
while, at the same time, he is increasing his knowl- 
edge of the elementary rules. 

It is argued by some, that, since dimes, cents and 
mills are decimal fractions ofa dollar, it is better to 
defer the study of Federal money until after the 
pupil is acquainted with decimals. In reply to 
this L would observe that it is certainly proper to 
treat Federal money in connection with decimals; 
but when a pupil has studied decimals properly, 
he is at once prepared to perform all the operations 
in Federal money, regarding the dollar as the in- 
tegral unit, without any additional instruction 
whatever; and nearly all American treatises on 
arithmetic contain examples under decimal frac- 
tions in which dollars and decimal fractions of a 
dollar are introduced. 

But there are two aspects in which Federal 
money may be viewed. Instead of regarding the 
dimes, cents and mills as fractions of a dollar, it is 
moie simple to regard the lowest denomination 
named as an integral unit. Thus, if we have 
dollars, dimes, and cents, we regard one cent as an 
integral unit, and the dimes and dollars as made 
up of so many cents, just as in whole numbers 








the tens are composed of units and the hundreds 
of tens. It may be added, also, that this is the 
common method of viewing the subject, both by 
the student and the man of business, which, while 
it is mathematically correct, presents it in the 
most simple manner to the mind of the learner, 
and is one of those features in our currency that 
has elicited the praise of all intelligent individu- 
als of other nations who have examined it. 

Another important consideration connected with 
this view of the subject is this. When Federal 
money is treated only as a part of decimals, it is 
associated with a subject that is imperfectly under- 
stood by business men in general, though while 
pupils at school they may have thoroughly studied 
it. The process of reasoning by which we satisfy 
ourselves that an operation has been correctly per- 
formed, is much simpler when the cents are re- 
garded as whole numbers than when they are 
considered as decimals of a dollar, as may be 
readily shown by a simple example. 

Suppose it is required to find how many yards 
of muslin can be purchased for 1 dollar and 25 
cents, at 5 cents a yard. Since 1 yard costs 5 
cents, there will be as many yards as 5 cents is 
contained number of times in | dollar and 25 cts. 

The operation stands thus ; 

5)125 


25 Ans. 25 yards. 
Regarding the 5 cents and the 25 cents as deci- 
mals of a dollar, the operation would stand thus: 
05) 1,25 


25 
The number of places of decimals in the divi- 
dend being equal to the number of those in the 
divisor, by the rule, and the principles of the di- 
vision of decimals, the quotient is a whole num- 
ber; hence the answer is 25 yards. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but 
it is perhaps unnecessary, as the best works on 
arithmetic, and the general practice of teachers, 
unite in introducing the subject of Federal money 
immediately after the elementary rules. 





Vv For the School Friend. 
Teacher’s Institutes.==No. 1. 

Mr. Ep1Tor:—Permit me through the medium 
of your paper, to commend, to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Board of Trustees and Visitors 
of Common Schools of Cincinnati, and to all 
others interested in the cause of general Educa- 
tion, the City School Teachers’ Institute of Cin- 
cinnati. If the same benefits shall accrue from 
this, as have resulted from properly organized 
and judiciously conducted Institutes in other Cities 
and States, we shall have abundant reason to en- 
courage so valuable an agency in the work of 
school improvement. It may be important to 
state, in this connection, that it is now conceded by 
those qualified to judge of the matter, that through 
the influence of Teachers’ Associations, Drills, 








Institutes, and National Schools, the cause of 
Common School Education has advanced more 
within the last six or eight years, than it had for 
the previous fifly. 


Having been present at several of these Insti- 
tutes, participated in the exercises, and witnessed 
their beneficial results, I désire to give some ac- 
count of them. As an instrumentality adapted to 
the improvement of teachers at large, Institutes 
were first introduced into the State of New York 
in 1842; into Massachusetts und Rhode Island in 
1845; into Ohio in 1844; into Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Michigan and Illinois in 1846; and 
into Maine and New Jersey in1847. It is conceded 
that the utility of these Institutes depends very 
materially, upon the manner of conducting them. 
In all cases, however, where the organization 
has been efficient, and instruction thorough and 
systematic, a deep and pervading interest, and 
manifest improvement, have appeared. Among 
the benefits, may be enumerated the following: 
they make teachers acquainted with each other, 
and with each other’s experience; they bring im- 
practicable theories to the test of actual practice; 
they furnish an opportunity for one teacher to 
measure himself with another who has thought 
as much, and practiced more; they superadd to 
each teacher’s individual knowledge, the large 
experience, and valuable suggestions of those who 
have been long and successfully engaged in the 
business of developing, expanding and moulding 
the youthful mind; they present a system of 
measures for improving the qualifications of 
teachers; excite a spirit of study and laudable 
emulation; rub down the rough points of man- 
ner and character by the collision of mind with 
mind; and transfer the results of the long and 
successful experience of one teacher into the hands 
of another; and lastly, to use the language of the 
Secretary of State of Ohio;—“at these Institutes 
the teachers form themselves into a school, and 
prescribe regulations, recitations and exercises 
similar to those which ought to exist in well con- 
ducted schools; each teacher in turn becomes 
learner or preceptor, and this alternately depends 
upon his inferiority or superiority in a particular 
department of study. All have an opportunity o 
exhibiting the extent and variety of their attain- 
ments; and their respective acquirements become 
common capital, from which they may equally 
draw.” Again he says,—“ were this instrumen- 
tality extensively adopted in Ohio, it would breathe 
the spirit of a new creation upon our common 
school system. These associations must tend to 
produce a professional spirit and independence; 
an enlarged view of the dignity and responsibility 
of the teacher’s vocation; unity of purpose and 
harmony of action; ambition to attain the highest 
standard which may be exhibited by any teacher ; 
imitation of the best modes of instruction and dis- 
cipline; and an active co-operation in all that is 
calculated to promote general intelligence.” While 
the world has been rapidly progressing in every 
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other department of business, trade or profession 


seemed content to teach just as he had been taught, 
scarcely thinking whether any change for the || 
better could be made, much less desiring it. But | 
a new era is dawning upon us, agitation is abroad, | 


and the school-master is waking up to a sense of 


his responsibility, and his need of improvement. 
One teacher cannot originate all the valuable 
methods of organizing, disciplining and instruc- 
ting a school. Teachers are not universal geni- 
uses ; and it is only by an interchange of thoughts, 
comparison of views, and an exhibition of each 
other’s plans, that we can extract that rapid im- 
provement in school matters, which seems to 
characterize the operations of the world in other 
things. ‘l'eachers should know a great deal more 
than they are required to teach—they should have 
specific hours for study, for thought, for investiga- 
tion; they should be intelligent men and women, 
and thoroughly acquainted with many subjects; 


they ought not to be content to travel forever in || 
the same dull track;—but they should always be 


devising something new and interesting in their 


to awaken thought;—something to give a fresh 
impulse to their laggard pupils. 

A Teachers’ Institute i is admirably adapted to | 
this end, “[t is for the time being, a model | 
school, in which the young teachers are presented | 
with the living illustration of a school as it should | 


be,—of what each one should endeavor to make | 
his own,—and affords to them a practical exem- | 


plification of the principles of government and 
teaching. It is theory reduced to practice. A 
single thought suggested to a reflecting teacher, 
may change his whole style of discipline. There 
are, often, abundant information and excellent dis- 
positions in persons, who, for want of an hour’s 
instruction, hardly know how to open or organize 
aschool. Particular individuals, by accident, or 
some happy thought, have acquired a tact in 


teaching or governing, which instead of being || 


confined to themselves, may by means of Insti- 
tutes for mutual improvement, be communicated || 
toa hundred others. Upon subjects on which 
we have any thing to learn, the true way is to 
agitate, discuss, compare ideas, consult, exemplify || 
plans and methods, and explain their particular 
design and utility. It is impossible but that 
bright minds, earnestly bent on improvement, will 
be materially stimulated and instructed by a mu- 
tual interchange of views and presentation of 
methods of instruction. We have reason then to 
congratulate the teachers of Cincinnati upon their 
public spirit and enterprise in establishing a 
Teachers’ Institute. By this movement they have 
manifested a disposition to keep up with, if not to 
lead off inthe improvements of the age; and if 
they are only energetic and persevering in this 
mater, manifesting, at all times, a spirit of kind- 
ness and eourtesy towards each other, a disposi- 
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, || tion to co-operate, cordially, in promoting the 
that of the teacher had, until the last five years, been || 


almost stationary for half a century. Every one |) 


grand design, increased usefulness, higher reputa- |, 
tion, and a grateful community will be the re- 
ward of their efforts. Every succeeding term, 

they will enter upon their duties as teachers, with || 
a richer fund of practical knowledge, and far }, 
|, more enlightened views in regard to the “delicate 
and responsible task of moulding and fashioning 
that most complicated and wonderful mechanism, 
the human being, of fitting the children of this 
city for usefulness in life, to become upright and 
intelligent citizens, electors, legislators and rulers 


tions to vice and crime which will beset their fu- 
ture path,” H. H. BARNEY. 





Board of National Popular Education. 

We had been waiting some time for the means of fur- 
nishing to our readers, an account of this important edu- 
cational enterprise, when we met with the following in 
| the Daily Gazette, which presents a clear account of the 
design and progress of the movement from its com- 
mencement to the present period. 


Slade of Vermont, the general agent of the Board 


_ object of the association is, “to advance the cause 
of Popular Christian Education in our country,” 
and that its attention has thus far “been directed 
primarily to the Vatuey oF THe Wesr.” 
is stated that in 1840, the excess of adult female 
population over that of the other sex, in New 
England, was nearly twenty thousand, and the 
|| disproportion gradually increasing. That the re- 
|| sult of this has been, “the existence, (in New 
England) of a numerous and respectable body of 
well educated young women fitted to become 





disposed to devote themselves to its self-denying 
labor.” That “while young men are rushing to 
the newer portions of the country in pursuit of 
wealth, and in the race of ambition,” this asso- 
| ciation proposes to raise the necessary means, by 


| which “these benevolent women” may go also— 


| “to instruct the rising race, and assist in laying 
| | deep, and strong, and sure, the foundations of So- 
| ciety.” ° 
From 1830 to 1840, the increase of population 
east of the Alleghany mountains was but 16} per 
cent., and that of the whole country 334 per cent., 
_while the increase of the West was 74 per cent. 
and that of the North West, including Missouri, 
108 per cent. ‘That the West can furnish the 
| means of intellectual and moral improvement, for 
‘sucha rapidly augmenting population, is regarded 
,as impossible, and the object of The Board of 
National Popular Education is, to solicit the 
needed aid and take measures to accomplish it. 
The general agent commenced his labors in 
October, 1846, and during the fourteen months 
has traveled 10,400 miles and delivered public 


addresses in thirty cities and towns in twelve States 
of the Union. 











Sixty-eight teachers have been sent out under 





“From the first aunual report of Ex-Governor || 


of National Popular Education, we learn that the || 
modes of operation, something to excite curiosity, || 


It | 


highly useful in the business of instruction, and |, 


<a 


ithe patronage of the Board, the past year. O 
| these, 25 were from Massachusetts, 20 from Ver. 
| mont, 9 from Maine, 5 from New Hampshire, 3 
| from Connecticut, 3 from New York, 2 from 
| Rhode Island, and 1 from Pennsylvania. 23 have 
} | been sent to Illinois, 18 to Indiana, 7 to Iowa, 
to Wisconsin, 5 to Michigan, 4 to ‘Tennessee, 2 to 
| Kentucky, 1 to Ohio, and 1 to North Carolina. 
| These female teachers have gone forth with the 
| understanding, that they are to teach at least two 
| years, and that they are to refund the amount ex- 





, | pended for them, excepting the expenses of their 
safe in their power to resist the manifold tempta- | 


| preparatory course, in case the income of their 

schools shall warrant it. Of this they are the 
|judges. Miss Catherine E. Beecher has had 
| charge of preparing the teachers for their mission. 
|The Board hope to be able to send out at least 
| one hundred teachers the ensuing season. 

The total receipts of the Board since its organi- 
| zation are stated at $5,019 27, all of which has 
| been expended, and the Board were indebted, Jan. 
| 1, 1847, the sum of $371 65. 

The agent closes his report by “acknowledging 
| the kindness and liberality with which he has 

















| every where been received and treated, during the 
prosecution of his labors; and the gratitude which, 
| beyond all power of utterance, is due to that Al- 
mighty Being, who has watched over and pro- 
tected him, in the exposures and perils of his 
| person; and who has, above all, watched over and 
| taken care of this cause, and, thus far, crowned it 
| with signal and unexpected success.” 


Caste in Society. 

There is no time in life, when distinctions in 
| society, arising from wealth, family connexions, 
| or occupations, show themselves more distinctly 
than in youth. We recently heard a story—a 
case in point—that ludicrously shows up this folly. 

Some years since, a young lady remarkable for 
her maturity and good sense, daughter of a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and member of Congress from 
Worcester county, was placed at a young ladies’ 
boarding school, in the neighborhood of this city. 
Her unaffected manner and sprightliness of char- 
acter, soon attracted the attention and won the 
affections of many of the young ladies, who were 
full of their kind offices, until one day they en- 
quired of each other the occupation of their fathers. 
Our fair friend perceiving the drift of their enqui- 
ries, gave them to understand that her father was 
a shoemaker—when many of them were struck 
with horror at her low and vulgar origin, and a 
change was at once perceptible in their conduct 
towards her. She, however, though fully under- 
standing them, remained quiet. After a while, 
the father of this young lady visited the school. 
As he was a good looking man, and as they ob- 
served that the principal and others treated him 
with great deference and respect, the scholars 
were led to enquire of their instructress who he 
was, and what was his business; and on being 
told that he was the father of Miss H., and that 

















he was a member of Congress, they were filled 
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with amazement, and immediately made the at- 
tempt to renew their attentions as formerly—but || 
it was too late; she looked on their conduct with 
such perfect contempt, that they were obliged to 
keep at a respectful distance, while those who had |, 
treated her with kindness, without regard to her 
father’s supposed occupation, were ever after her 
favorites —Bosion Watchman. 





Solution to the Arithmetical Question of A. G. 
Marshall. 


Question. It is required to divide two thousand 
dollars into such parts, that, at 6 per cent. simple |; 
interest, they will amount to the same sum in || 
three, seven, and ten years respectively. 

Solution by Prof. E. C. Allen—One dollar, 
on interest at 6 per cent, will, in 3 years, amount 
to $1 18; hence the present worth of any sum 
due 3 years hence will be }9¢ or £2 of the debt. 
So, the present worth of a debt due 7 years hence, 
on interest at 6 per cent. will be 122 or $¢ of it; 
and if due 10 years hence Now | 


, 422 or & of it. 
the three numbers sought are respectively 52, $0 | 


and 3 of a constant quantity by the conditions of || 


the question, and have the same ratio which sub- 
sists between these fractions, or (reducing them to 
a common denominator,) which subsists between 


the numerators, 28400, 23600, and 20945, or |) 


striking out the common factor 5, as 5680, 4720 
and 4189. The sum of the last proportional 
numbers, viz., 14589, will have the same ratio to 
each one of them, respectively, which $2000 has 
to the numbers sought; viz: $778 66 12224, || 
$647 06 74124, and $574 26 12988. 

Second Solution, by L F. Cartee—We find 
the present worth of one dollar for three, seven 
and ten years, to be respectively 84 44, 70 32, 
and 624 cents, or 5°98, 5°90, and 128, By re- 
ducing these to the same denominator, and adding 


them together, we can say (since the fractions |, 


have a common denominator) as the sum of the 


numerators is to each number, so is $2000 to the | 
(We omit the results; they | 
are the same as those given above.) From this 


principals required. 


solution we have the following rule for all simi- | 
lar questions. Ruxe. Find the present worth of || 
one dollar for the given times at the given rate 
per cent, then, as the sum of these present worths 
is to each one respectively, so is the given sum to 
the respective principals. 

This question was correctly solved by the pro- 
poser, A. G. Marshall, and also by L. G. Mar- || 


shall, John Haigh, W. of Georgetown, J. M. || 


Salisbury, W. W. Gould, Wm. Remsburg, and 
Sosia, of Cleaveland. 





Arithmetical Question for the School Friend 
No. 6, Vol. 2. 

By N.—Several years ago, prior to the great 
commercial crisis, a company was formed in this 
city for the purchase of the site of what is now 
the town of J , in the state of The 
stock of said company was divided into 20 shares 


| of $9000 each, of which a part was to be paid 


| Temainder at such periods, and in such instal- 
| | ments, as it might be called for. Only £6} shares 
| of wodks were taken; with this the company or- 
| ganized, made the purchase, partly on credit, and 
| proceeded to sell lots and make public improve- 
/ments. Each of the stockholders paid various 
sums, as they were needed, to make improve- 
_ments and to make payments on the purchase. 

| By a change of times the property depreciated || 
| greatly, and about the commencement of the pre- 
| Sent year, it was determined by those interested to 
‘sell out the concern, pay off the debts, and divide 
‘the proceeds. At this time A owned 121 shares, 
|B 2 shares, C 1 share, D half a shan, and E 
| one- fourth of a share. On each of the shares 
pou by A. the same amount had been paid in; 

'B had paid on his two shares $1888, 78 less than 


‘his shares; C had paid on his one share $1079, 
24 less én the corresponding amount paid on 
_ashare by A; Dhad paid $355, 14 less on his 
“half share than the corresponding amount paid 


| 


| fourth share $270, 49 less than the corresponding 
| amount paid by A on a fourth share. 

After deducting all expenses and paying all 
} | debts, the concern was sold so as to realise to the |; 


| present representatives of the 16} shares, namely, 


$35615. It is required with the above data 
| (which are sufficient) to divide this sum equitably || 
between A, B, C, D, and E, and to find the share 
| of each. 
| To allow sufficient time to those who are disposed to 
| furnish solutions to the questions which may be pub- 
lished in this paper, we will, hereafter, publish the solu- 
tions in the second number after the one in which the 
| question appears. Consequently, no solution to the 
| above question will appear until the May number of our 
| paper is published. 





Compensation of Teachers. 
It need not be a matter of astonishment that the || 


| diminishing, and the ranks filling up with the in- 
| experienced, and otherwise incompetent. It will 
| continue to be so so long as the great law of cause 
| is held out to those who are qualified, by nature 
| and education, to engage in the calling by a more 
| generous compensation for their services. 
_chérs are not required, nor should it be expected 

of them, to make greater sacrifices in the cause 
of philanthropy, than other classes in society. 


‘fair and honorable compensation for their labors. 


promise of an adequate remuneration. 











| cannot find it in the school house, they will seek it 
| down when the stock was subscribed for, and the | 


in field, the forest, the workshop, the factory, or 
the counting room. ‘The necessary consequence 
of the policy which has hitherto prevailed, to a 
great extent, in the meagre appropriations for the 
support of schools, and the payment of teachers’ 
wages, will be, that those best qualified to teach 
will find more eligible locations in our cities and 





| the same scale with the compensation. 
| commerce, the learned professions and the me- 


‘the corresponding amount paid by A on two of 


by A on a half share; and E had paid on his | 


A, B, C, D, and E, as above stated, the sum of | 


number of properly qualified teachers is annually | 


and effect holds good, unless greater inducement 


Tea- 


Their time is money, as much as that of their 
employers, and they are as richly entitled to a 


Actuated by the same motives with other human 
beings, they will, as a general rule, seek for that 
employment which affords the largest pecuniary 
reward; or, at least, that which holds out the 


thriving villages, or turn their whole attention to 


| some other calling, leaving their places to be filled 


by those whose qualifications are graduated upon 
Trade, 


chanic arts, are inviting upon every side to their 
embrace, the energy and intellect of the state, and 
there is just reason to fear that unless measures 
are adopted to encourage and sustain the true tea- 


| cher, our children must ere long go uneducated, 
in the true sense of the word, or seek for educa- 


tion from some other source than the public school. 
The first effectual step toward the attainment of 


| an object so desirable, must be the abandonment 


of that suicidal policy which recommends the em- 
ployment of ‘*cheap schoolmasters,” for the sake 
of “long schools.” The second, and without it 
| the first will be of but temporary benefit, must be 

an advance in the compensation of those who are 

qualified and competent. Such a measure would 

operate as a powerful inducement to those who 
|are already qualified to continue in the calling, 
and asa stimulus to those who are not, to fit them- 
| selene for the faithful and efficient discharge of 
| its duties —Maine School Report. 








The English Language. 

It used to be the fashion to say that English— 
| our own cartilaginous tongue, as a quaint writer 
styles it—is an unmusical language; and even 
| Byron, whose own melodious verses show the in- 

| | finite power and variety of our language, does not, 
| in one of his moments of impertinent caprice, hesi- 
| | tate to describe it as— 
| * Our harsh northern, whistling, grunting guttural, 
| Which we’re obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter all.’ 
Yet this is most ludicrously untrue. English 
is to the full as noble and copious a tongue as 
| that “miraculous language,” the ancient Greek, 
_and like it the appropriate vehicle to give forth to 
| an admiring world, 
| * Man’s towering thoughts in lofty language dressed.” 
| Besides, with the solitary exception of the Greek 
| aforesaid, which is beyond all criticism, and com- 
| pare, it is the most musical of languages that the 
‘children of clay have ever yet learned to use. 
That is to say, when properly and fully pro- 
nounced, judiciously read, or wisely and feelingly 
recited. But the fact is, not one in every ten thou- 
sand—nay, peradventure not one in every hundred 
thousand—knows how and feels how to do justice, 
in reading or recitation, to our English tongue. 
Men may learn most things abroad in schools and 
colieges; but the secret is to read English well, 
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the boy must learn to read at home, under the 
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guidance of gentle and accomplished parents, who 
know how to read themselves, and have music in 
their souls. Read well, and you will disclose 
passages to the charmed ear in prose and verse— 
in Bacon, in Bolingbroke, in Burke, in Shaks- 
peare, in Spencer, in Milton, and in a host of 
others, the leaders of our mighty literature— 
which are altogether unequaled in fervor, grace, 
and melody, except in Greek.—Frazer’s Maga- 
zine. 





Royal Society for Ladies. 

There ought to be “a British Association for 
the advancement of dress, and a Congres des 
Modes would be quite as interesting as the Con- 
gres Penitentiaire lately sitting at Brussels. Sure- 
ly the restraints to be placed on the female form, 
for its improvement or reformation, must be of 
nearly as much importance as the restraints to be 
put upon young criminals. ‘The influence of the 
stay or corset as an instrument of control, is a 
subject worthy of the utmost consideration; and 
the importance of training up a waist in the way 
it should—or should not—go, must always offer 
to the female lover of science a most delightful 
subject of discussion. Crinoline, in all its am- 
plitude, offers a wide field; and the unrolling ofa 


modern figure, dressed a la mode, would furnish || 


much more material for conversation than the very 
dry business of unfolding a mummy.” 

‘It is proposed, therefore, to establish a Royal 
Society for Ladies, in opposition to that for Gentle- 
men. ‘The new society is designed for the en- 
couragement of those ingenious inventions that 
afford most employment to the female mind, and 
are supposed to be best adapted to the improve- 
ment of the female figure. The society will have 
its sections and its groups after the manner of onr 
old friend the British Association, and the mem- 
bers will be invited to contribute specimens, 
Among the attractions designed for the first meet- 
ing, will be the reading of a paper ‘On the An- 


cient Furbelow, its Relation to the Modern || 


Flounce, and Hints for its Restoration.’ Section 
A. will devote itself chiefly to the consideration 
of the means of furnishing the statues of antiquity 
with becoming millinery, and Lady Starecap will 
deliver her ideas on the applicability of the cot- 
tage bonnet to the head of the Venus de Medicis. 
Section B. will try experiments on the strength of 
materials as exemplified by the practice of tight- 
lacing; and an humble attempt will be made to 


show the fallacy of Harvey’s theory of the circu- | 


lation of the bleod, by reference to living instances 
in which the said circulation would appear to be 
impossible. Section C. will confine its researches 
to the subject of female antiquities, and will inves- 
tigate the geology of the human countenance, from 
the upper strata of rouge and pearl-white, down 
to the tertiary deposit of natural parchment. 
Several elderly young ladies of fifty-eight have, 
in the handsomest manner of which they are 
capable, determined to illustrate by ocular demon- 


stration the adhesive properties of gum in relation 
to the eyebrow, and the possibility of elongating 
the eye by means of Indian ink, or a black-lead 
pencil. All the wondrous inventions of Art, 
which fall peculiarly within the scope of female 
study, will be discussed, explained, and improved 
upon at the meetings of the Royal Society of Ladies 
| for the Advancement of Fashion. Zoology will not 
| be lost sight of in the re-wnions about to take place, 
| for there will be an occasional exhibition of prize 
_lap-dogs for the inside of a carriage, and prize 
_ calves for the footman standing up at the back of 
it."—Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1848. 








Moral Courage. 

We extract the following from a work entiled “Sket- 
ches for the Young,” recently published by the Methodist 
Book Concern in this city. The author, Erwin House, 
A. M., is a young man of fine promise. He commenced 
his career in the vicinity of this city asa teacher. Re- 
lying principally on his own energies and resources, 
| though surrounded by many discouraging circumstances, 
| he succeeded in obtaining a thorough collegiate educa- 
| tion, and has thus furnished by his example in life, as 
| well as by the excellent precepts and. instruction con- 
| tained in this volume, lessons of great value to the youth 
| of our land. The work is written in a familiar and in- 
| teresting style, and should be carefully read by every 
| young person in the country. 





“Never be afraid to do right, because some- 
body will laugh at you. Never do wrong, be- 
cause somebody will applaud you. Never be 
ashamed of an old hat, if it is well brushed, and 
|the best you have; nor of an old coat, if to get 
another, you must go in debt for it to the tailor. 

“ Dig potatoes, hoe corn, maul rails, carry, 
| mortar, do any thing that is useful, rather than 
| be indolent; and don’t skulk behind some tree, 
| or creep into a hole, for fear some simpleton will 
| see your patched clothes, and laugh at you. 

“Let people understand, and plainly, that your 
| body and your mind are your own. Ifthey cannot 
| stoop to labor, you can. If they have no brains 
| you have, or, at any rate, are trying to get some. 
“You will, now and then, have people come to 

the door, or the window, to peep at you, as you 
| pass along. Let them peep and be satisfied. You 
| will, as often, have to pass the corner of streets, 
| the front of shops, and certain other resting places, 
| and be stared at by a group of verdant youths and 
| taterdemalions, congregated there for the special 
| purpose of cracking jokes and insulting decency. 
| Pass on, hold up your head, and let the poor flies 
| buz. ‘Their day will soon be gone. 
“You will sometimes be called a blind bigot, 





| for defending a few principles, which you have 
| thoroughly examined, and which you know to be 


correct. Well, to be called bigot is hard; but to 
be called a blind bigot, one who cannot and will 
not see, is still harder. Never mind, however. 
Try to keep your temper, and may be you will 
live to prove the falsity of their assertions. 

“ Kindred to moral courage, cultivate presence 
of mind; in other words, acquire a readiness to 








turn to good the occasions for speaking and act- 


ing. Aim at self command, and if caught ina 
predicament of any kind, make the best of it. [ 
will give you an illustration. 

“fam going to dine with Villars,to-day, said 
a Gascon officer in the French army, to a com- 
rade. Marshall Villars, who was passing by, in 
plain hearing, mildly replied. ‘On account of my 
| rank, and not on account of my merit, you should 
| have said Mr. Villars’ The Gascon little think. 
| ing his general was so near, replied unabashed, 
‘ Well-a-day, nobody says Mr. Cesar, and I, there- 
fore, thought it would be improper to say Mr. 
Villars.’” 








An Indian’s Head Work. 

Strongly implanted within their wild natures, 
are principleg that will compete with the most 
brilliant educated minds of the civilized world. 
The following is illustrative of their shrewdness: 

“ As Governor Joseph Dudley of Massachusetts 
was superintending some of his workmen, he 
took notice of an able-bodied Indian, who, half 
naked, would come and look on, as a pastime, to 
see his men work. The Governor took occasion 
_ one day to ask him why he did not work, and get 
| some clothes, wherewith to cover himself? The 
| Indian answered by asking him why he did not 
work? The governor, pointing with his finger 
| to his head, said, “ I work head work, and so have 
'no need to work with my hands as you should.” 
| The Indian then said he would work if any one 
| would employ him. The governor told him he 
_ wanted a calf killed, and that if he would go and 
| do it, he would give him a shilling. He aceept- 
| ed the offer, and went immediately and killed the 
calf, and then went sauntering about as before. 
| The governor, on observing what he had done, 
asked him why he did not dress the calf before 
he left it. The Indian answered, “ No, no, Co- 
ponoh; that was not in the bargain: I was to 
have a shilling for killing him. Am he no dead, 
Coponoh ?” (governor.) The governor, seeing 
himself thus outwitted, told him to dress it, and 
he would give him another shilling. 

This done, and in possession of two shillings, 
the [ndian goes directly to a grog-shop for rum. 
After a short stay, he returned to the governor, 
and told him he had given him a bad shilling 
piece, and presented a brass one to be exchanged. 
The governor, thinking possibly it might have 
been the case, gave him another. 

It was not long before he returned a second 
time with another brass shilling to be exchanged; 
the governor was now convinced of his knavery, 
but, not caring to make words at the time, gave 
him another; and thus the fellow got four shil- 
lings for one. 

The governor determined to have the rogue 
corrected for his abuse, and, meeting with him 
soon after, told him he must take a letter to Bos- 
ton for him, (and gave him half a crown for the 
service.) Thn letter was directed to the keeper 











of bridewell, ordering him to give the bearer so 
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many lashes; but, mistrusting that all was not ex- 
actly agreeable, and meeting a servant of the gover- 
nor on the road, the Indian ordered him, in the name 
of his master, to carry the letter immediately, as 
he was in haste to return. The consequence was, 
this servant got egregiously whipped. When 
the governor learned what had taken place, he 
felt no little chagrin at being thus twice outwitted 
by the Indian. 

He did not see the fellow for some time after 


this, but at length, falling in with him, asked him || 


by what means he had cheated and deceived him 
so many times. ‘Taking the governor again in 
his own play, he answered, pointing with his 
finger to his head, “ Head work, Coponoh, head 
work!” The governor was now so well pleased 
that he forgave the whole offinse.”— Anecdotes 
of Indians. 





Stability of the Solar System. 

Newton did not undertake to demonstrate either 
the stability or instability of the System. The de- 
cision of this point required a great number of 
preparatory steps and simplifications, and such 
progress in the invention and improvement of 
mathematical methods, as occupied the best math- 
ematicians of Europe for the greater part of the 
last century. But, toward the end of that time, 
it was shown by Lagrange and Laplace that the 
arrangements of the solar system aregtable; that 
in the long run, the orbits and motions remain 
unchanged, and that the changes in the orbits, 
which take place in shorter periods, néver trans- 
gress certain very moderate limits. Each orbit 
undergoes deviations on this side and that of its 
average state; but these deviations are never very 
great, and it finally recovers from them, ¢o that 
the average is preserved. The planets produce 
perpetual perturbations in each other’s motions, 
but these perturbations are not indefinitely pro- 
gressive, they are periodical ;—they reach a maz- 
imum value and then diminish. The period 
which this restoration requires, is, for the most 
part, enormous; not less than thousands, and in 
some instances, millions of years; and hence it is, 
that some of these apparent derangements have 
been going on in the same direction since the be- 
ginning of the history of the world. But the res- 
toration is, in the sequel, as complete as the de- 
Tangient, and in the meantime the disturbance 


never attains a sufficient amount seriously to alter || 


the adaptions of the system.— Whewell. 





The Tongue. 

There are but ten precepts of the law of God, 
says Leighton, and two of them, so far as concerns 
the outward organ and vent of the sins there for- 
bidden, are bestowed on the tongue; one in the 
first table, and the other in the second—as though 
it were ready to fly out both against God and 
man if not thus bridled. 

Pythagoras used to say that a wound from the 
tongue is worse than a wound from a sword, for 
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the latter affects only the body, the former the 
| spirit—the soul. 

It was a remark of Anachrasis, that the tongue 
was at the same time the best part of man and his 
worst—that with good government none is more 
useful, and without it, none more mischievous. 

Boerhave, says Dr. Johnson, was never soured 
by calumny, and detraction; nor ever thought it 
necessary to confute them, “For,” said he, “they 
are sparks which, if you do not blow them, will 
go out themselves.” 

We cannot, says Cato, control the evil tongues 
of others, but a good life enables us to despise 
them. 

Slander, says Lacon, cannot make the subjects 
of it either better or worse. It may represent us 
in a false light, or place a likeness of us in a bad 
one. But we are the same. Not so the slan- 
derer—the slander that he utters makes him 
worse, the slandered never. 

No one, says Jerome, loves to tell a tale of 
scandal except to him who loves to hear it. Learn 
then to rebuke and check the detracting tongue 
by showing that you do not listen to it with 
pleasure. 








Preparation of Coffee. 

In Silliman’s Journal we find a notice of a me- 
moir on coffee, by the distinguished French chem- 
ist, M. Payen. The results brought out by his 
chemical researches agree exactly with facts pre- 
viously known in regard to this article. A great 
error in the preparation of coffee is, that it is 
burnt too much, by which the liquid, when it is 
brought to the table, is deprived of its agreeable 
flavor, and has a bitter, unpleasant taste. The 
reason of this is shown: 

“Coffee roasted only till it becomes slightly 
red, preserves the maximum of weight and aroma, 
but gives out less coloring matter. In this state, 
100 pounds are found to have lost 15, but have 
increased to the bulk of 130. Roasted to a chest- 
nut color, as is commonly done, the loss is 20 per 
cent., while the increase in volume is from 100 to 
153. This swelling of ihe graip depends upon 
|the property which the nitrogenous matter de- 
posited within the tissue has of puffing up re- 
markably when heated. 

“If the heat is continued until a dark-brown 
color is produced, and the grain is covered with a 
sort of glaze, the loss is 25 per cent., while the 





| original quantity of nitrogen (24 per cent.) is re- 
duced to 17, being a loss of one-fourth.” 





Tee=-Totalism. 

It is not philosophical to go too far back for the 
derivation of many Lancashire expressions. There 
isa word now used from the sunny banks of the 
Ganges to the frozen shoresof Canada—it has be- 
come incorporated into the English language— 
‘namely, tee-total; and yet our material eyes have 
rested upon its originator. We looked on him, not 
with the reverence that we should have done ona 
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Cadmus or Columbus, but certainly not without 
respect. He was a man in humble circumstances; 
and when the temperance movement commenced, 
he entered warmly into the lists in its support. He 
carried his views on the subject further than many; 
and when he addressed the people, he strongly 
advocated total abstinence from intoxicating liquor. 
Unfortunately, or fortunately, he stammered; and 
being emphatic on the word total, he mostly pro- 
nounced it t-t-total. What an admirable puzzle 
the term will be for some etymological Fox Talbot 
a century hence.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


New Invention.— The American Review 
gives an account of an important improvement in 
the art of lithograph, which is named by its inven- 
tor, Cemitipic printing. It enables any person, 
properly instructed, to multiply his own manu- 
scripts, or those of any other, to an unlimited ex- 
tent. Provided with a small hand-press, and two 
kinds of ink, one for writing upon common paper, 
and the other for strengthening the writings trans- 
ferred to a lithographic stone, the writer may multi- 
ply his manuscripts to the number of millions 
if he chooses, at no other cost than the paper and 
the labor of the hand. ‘The art may also be ap- 
plied to the reproduction of drawings executed 
with the pen. 





Tue Hrypoo Girt—Mr. Pierpoint related 
the following interesting fact in a recent lecture. 

“ At the present day, the uneducated Hindoo 
girl, by the use of her hands simply, could sur- 
pass the delicacy and fineness of texture of pro- 
ductions of the most perfect machinery, in the 
manufacture of cotton and muslin cloths. In 
England, cotton has been spun so fine that it 
would require a thread of 490 miles in length to 
weigh a pound—but the Hindoo girl had, by her 
hands, constructed a thread which would require 
to be extended one thousand miles to weigh a 
pound; and the Deccale muslins of her manufac- 
ture, when spread on the ground and covered 
with dew, are no lot ger visible. 








A Mexican Pyramid. 

The Pyramid of Cholula has been recently 
measured by some American officers, and its 
hight is’ given as 203 feet. Humboldt makes it 
only 162 feet, but he used a barometer, while the 
American officers measured it with the sextant. 
The height of this pyramid is nearly half as 
great as that of the pyramid in Egypt. The pyr- 
ramid of Cholula is quadrangular in form, and 
truncated, the area of the apex being 165 feet 
square. On this area formerly stood a heathen 
temple, now supplanted by the Gothic church of 
our Lady of Loretto. ‘The temple on the pyra- 
mid was, in the days of Cortez, a sort of Mecca, 
to which all the surrounding tribes, far and near, 
made an annual pilgrimage, held a fair, and at- 
tended the horrible human sacrifices peculiar to 
their superstition. 
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Poetrn. 


The following appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine 
some years since, and it is truly, as Christopher North 
says, “sweet, serious, solemn, wise, and good.” 


The Worth of Hours. 
Believe not that your inner eye, 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by. 


For every man’s near self alas! 
Makes him to see them as they pass 
As through a dim of tinted glass; 


But if an earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest and ill content. 


And more though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from tvil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm; 


If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed or vainly done,— 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, nor to be linked again, 
By all mere memory can attain,— 


Upon your heart the truth may rise, 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies. 


So should he live that every hour 
May die, as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed. 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope—not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 





From,Sharpe’s Magazine. 
Sonnet. 





Light dwells with shadows ! mountains frown o’er vales! 
Rocks have their bases hidden from our view; 

The lightest airs precede the heaviest gales; 

The hottest suns provoke the earliest dew ! 

Ships which shake out their white-winged spreading sails | 
Feel most the blasts that in their wake pursue; 

Love’s sweetest strain some long-lost joy bewails; 

The toil of many is the gain of few, 

Our fairest hopes, to full fruition grown, 

In forms substantial lose ideal grace, 

And, as we seek to clasp in our embrace 

The full robed image, it hath turned to stone ! 

Thus fade our joys! and, long as years roll on, 

Their shadows measure our declining sun ! 





Curmw—Cvripiry.—Puncu says: It may be 
proper to state that the distinguished personage, | 
known among the ancients by the name of Cupid, | 
has recently changed his name to Cupidity, and 
will hereafter devote kis attention to matters of 
money, as well as love affairs. It may beas well 
to.state that he has exchanged his darts for dollars, 
as he now finds the jingle of the latter quite as 
effective as the keenness of the former. 
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Exrtanation.=-The 1st column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least height of the | 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning | 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest height during the same period; the 4th the | 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning | 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean height of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the | 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force | 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2a strong | 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. | 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- | 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other | 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 

Least hight of Thermometer, 

Greatest height of do 

Monthly range of do 64 

Least daily variation of do 5 

Greatest daily variation of do 28 

Mean temperature of month, 36.7 

do do at sunrise, 31.9 
do do at2P.M. 44.8 

Coldest day, Jan. 10th. 

Mean temperature of coldestday, 11.3 

Warwest day, Jan. 26th. 

Mean © of warmest day, 52.2 

Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.804 inches 

Maximum do do 

Range of do 

Mean hight of do 

No. of days of rain and snow, 11. 

Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 4.58 inches. 

Perpendicular depth of unmelted snow, 7} inches. 

WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 15 days; variable, 9 days— 
cloudy, 7 days. 

Winp—N. ¢ day, S. 2 days, S.W. 11 days, W. 114 days, 
N. W. 6 days. 


MEMoRANDA.—Ist, drizzly and wet till 6 P. M.—then 
snowed ; 2d, pleasant and clear; 3d, clear at day-light, rest 
of day cloudy; 4th to 7th, pleasant and variable; 8th very 
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4 deg. below zero. 
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dark and hazy—began to snow 4 P. M.—64 inches fell dur. 
ing night; 9th, cold and variable; 1Uth, morning very cold— 
hoar frost fell like light snow till 9 A. M. 11th, pleasant and 
fair—half an inch of snow fell iv the night; 12th, thawing 
and drizzled a little; 13th to 15th, wet and thawing; 16 to 
25th. clear, fair and pleasant weather; 25th, rained Al night; 
26th, drizzly—nearly cloudy day; 27th, 28th, variable and 
drizzly—at 8 P. M., a fine ciisplay of the Aurora Borealis; 
29th, fair, atmosphere highly electrified—rain latter part of 
night, and till 12 M. of the 30th; 30th, variable P. M., with 
very windy night; 31st, cool, fair, windy day. 
OBsERVATIONS.—The mean temperature of January at 
this city for the last 14 years is 33.73 degrees; so that this 
year is 3 degrees warmer than the average, and about 5 deg. 
warmer than the same month in 1847. The amount of rain 
and melted snow is about one half more than the monthly 
average. The cold spell on the ninth and tenth of the month 
was very sudden and singular in its character. According 
to the newspaper reports, the degree of cold was quite dif- 
ferent at places near each other. Thus, at Richmond, Indi- 
ana, it was 21 deg. below zero: at Dayton, 14 deg.; and in 
the vicinity of this city, 11 deg. below zero. The lowest 
temperature in this city during the last 14 years, was on the 
7th of February, 1835, when the thermometer stood at MINUS 


|| 17 deg. The mean temperature of this day was 16 degrees 


colder than the coldest day of the present January. 
By a reference to the observations of previous years, | 
find that the mean temperature of the months of December 










|| and January the presgnt winter, correspond nearly with that 
|| of the same month in 1844-5. This was an unusually warm 


pleasant winter throughout, the month of Feb., 1845, being 
much more pleasant and warm than usual. I do not ven- 
ture, however, from this to prognosticate a continuance of 
the recent pleasant weather; yet it would not he surprising 
to find the resemblance between the two winters continue 
through the month of February. 

Nore.—The greatest height of the Ohio river Dec. 17th, 
1847, was 62 feet 6 inches, above low water mark. 

February Ist, 1848. 
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Knowledge. 

One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge is the respect and importance which 
it communicates to old age. Men rise in charac- 
ter often as they increase in years; they are ven- 
erable from what they have acquired, and pleasing 
from what they can impart. Ifthey outlive their 
faculties, the mere frame itself is respected for 
what it once contained; but with uneducated wo- 
men, when youth is gone, all is gone. No human 
creature gives his admiration for nothing; either 
the eye must be charmed, or the understanding 
gratified. A woman must talk wisely, or look 
well. Every human being must put up with 
the coldest civility, who has neither the charms 
of youth, nor the wisdom of age.—Sidney Smith. 





A Consistent Servant. 

A very good lady in Boston had in her em- 
ployment a young man from the country. On 
certain occasions, he was instructed to inform any 
company who might ring at the door that “Mrs. 

was not at home.” 

One day John made this reply to an intimate 
friend of the lady, who shortly went away, leaving 
a card and a promise to call again. As the card 
was handed to Mrs. , She said : 

“John, what did you say to the lady ? 

“T told her you were not at home. 

“ Well, John, I hope you did not lavg)? 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” said John, “I never laugh 
when I tell a lie. 
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. Taking his Time. 

At a hotel the other day, a bill of fare was hand- 
ed to a respectable looking old gentleman from the 
country, as he was taking his scat at the dinner-ta- 
ble. He very deliberately put on his spectacles, 
and glancing his eye over the contents, folded it up 
and put it into his pocket, at the same time apolo- 
getically remarkiug to the waiter, that he hadn't 
time to read it then, but would look it over after 
dinner. 





Pure Gold. 

Emerson, in one of his essays, says—it is easy 
in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it 
is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he, who, in the midst of the crowd, 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude. 





R dation of the Psaltery. 
(SEE NEXT COLUMN.) 

The subscribers, as Teachers of Mysic, Conductors of 
Choirs, or Organists, having examined and used the collec- 
tion of church music entitled the PsALTERY, by Messrs. 
Mason and Webb, are happy in giving their testimony to 
the great and uncommon merit which the work, in their 
opinion, possesses, and would respectfully recommend it to 


the attention of teachers and churches throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 


EDWARD R. JOHNSON, Philadelphia. 
D. S. RUST, Worcester, Ms. 
A. N. JOHNSON, Boston. 
SILAS A. BANCROFT, Boston 
S. D. HADLEY, Boston. 
B. F. EDMANDS. Boston. 
WM. C. BROWN, Boston. 
S. RUST, Boston. 

*O. G PIERCE, Windsor, Ms 
JOSEPH BIRD; Watertown, Ms. 
OSGOOD, COLLISTER, Winchendon, Ms 
C. S. CROSSMAN, Fitchburg, Ms. 
CYRUS THURSTON, Fitchburg, Ms 
JOSIAH OSGOOD, Boston. 
FERDINAND J. ILSLEY, Albany 
A. J. COPiLAND, Brewer, Me 
THOMAS J. GURNEY, Cambridge, Ms 
JAMES DRAPER, Attleboro’, Ms 
S. H. TENNEY, Lebanon, N. H. 
HENRY PACKARD, Winthrop, Me 
ASA BARR, Westfield, Ms. 
J. E. SWEETSEX, Boston. 
ALANSON BELCHER, Boston 
J: K. COLBY, Haverhill, Ms. 
J.W. PARKS, Boston. 
C. L. PLYMPTON, New York 
E. J. Long, Boston. 
E. 8. HOADLY, New Haven 
W. B. JOHNSON, Webster, Ms. 
HIRAM SWIFT, Boston. 
CHARLES FULLER, Sturbridge, Ms 
JOEL BAKER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JOHN TITCOMB, Farmington, Conn, 
W. A. BAKER, Windsor, Conn. 
W. H. MOORE, Washington, Me. 
JOHN GIBSON, Boston. 
D. E. JONES, New York. 
AARON LELAND, Springfield, Ms. 
E. K. PROUTY, Lebanon, N. H. 
I. C. CRAM, Concord, N. H. 
THOMAS BRACE, West Hartford, Coan. 
J. C. WOODMAN, Hartford, Conn. 
SUMNER HILL, Boston. 
NATHAN SANBORN, Boston. 
I. S. WITHINGTON, Boston. 
J. F. DELANDE, Weburn, Ms. 








SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer's and Mechanic's Companion, 


Comprising U. S. Weights and Measures; Mensuration of 
Superficies and Solids; Tables of Squares and Cubes. 
ware and Cube Roots; Circumference and Areas of Cir- 


my the Mechanical Powers, the Steam Engine, &c. &c; 








New Collection of Church Music. 





PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION AND WITH THE APPROBA- 
TION OF THE 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AND THE 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETIES. 





THE PSALTERY, 


BEING ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE MUSIC BOOKS FOR 


CHURCH CHOIRS, CONGREGATIONS, SINGING SCHOOLS 


AND SOCIETIES, EVER PUBLISHED. 


By Lowell Mason and George James Webb, 
Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


Tife authors of the above work are well known through- 
out the United States, and their names, as authors, are 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of any collection of 
music. The favorable manner in which the Psaltery has 
been received by the respective governments of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society ahd the Boston Academy of 
Music, and the fact that it is published under the sanction 
and with the approbation of these two well known institu- 
tions, cannot fail to give additional confidence to the work. 

The following is an extract from the preface: “No 
apology is deemed necessary for adding another singing 
book to the number already published. Conductors of 
choirs, and teachers of singing schools are fully aware that 
but little progress can be made without frequent additions 
of new music to the commor stock. There be danger, 
indeed, of carrying the love of the new too far; but that 
a choir of singers should occasionally desire a new book, is 
neither surprising nor unreasonable. 


“The PSALTERY is not only a new music-book, but it is 
emphatically a book of new music; for, while it contains a 
sufficient number of old standard tunes, wuch the larger 

ortion of the work consists of such pieces as have never 
orion been published. Some of these have been written 
expressly for the work: others have been derived from 
compositions of the best masters. The resources of the 
editors have been abundant, their labor has been great, 
and no expense has been spared to render the work com 
plete. As the result of these exertions on their part, the 
editors feel confident that they have produced a better 
work of the kind than any in which they have heretofore 
been engaged, and one which will not disappoint thore 
who may so far honor it as to allow it to speak for itself. 

“ Many tunes, it will be seen, are the composition of Mr. 
CHARLES ZEUNER. To this gentleman, and to all 
others who have furnished new music, the editors offer 
their grateful acknowledgments.” 


Great care has been taken to adapt the Psaltery to the 
use of singing schools and for congregational use. The 
Introductory Elements of Vocal Music have been carefully 
re-written and rendered very full and complete, according 
to the Pestalozzian system. They are ms baer very inte- 
resting by new practical exercises, most of which are 
written in the form of rounds. 


The anthems and set pieces are almost all new and are 
suitable to various occasions of Public Worship. Several 
are well adapted to ordinations or dedications, and most of 
them are appropriate to the common service of the Sabbath, 
Throughout the whole work sp:cial care has been taken to 
keep each part within the compass of the class of voices for 
which it is designed. It is a common fault in books of 
church music, that the parts are too high; so high that 
they can only be sung by voices of extraordinary compass, 
or by voices considerably cultivated. This error has been 
carefully avoided. 


The Psaltery contains 111 long meter tunes, 113 common 
meter, 66 short meter, 184 various particular meters, and 
113 anthems, set pieces and chants. 

In short, it is confidently believed that it is the best work 
of the kind ever issued from the American press, Leaders 
of choirs, Teachers of Music, and others interested are 
invited to examine it. 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main Street, Cineinnati, O. 
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WORCESTER’S 
UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH -LANGUAGE. 


BY JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D. 





One volume 8vo. Sheep, 1032 _pages—Price $3,50. 





The Publishers} respectfully invite attention to the follow- 
ing eminent testimony to the excellence of this Dictionary. 


; ute execution of this Dictionary fully answers to its 
title. 

The VocABULARY is probably more comprehensive than 
that of all preceding English Dictionaries united. 

Constant reference is made to AUTHORITIES both with 
respect to words newly introduced, and care is taken to 
or such as are technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial, or 
vulgar. 

‘THE DEFINITIONS are clear and exact, and those pertain- 
ing to technical and scientific terms are specially valuable 
to the general reader. 

The author has evidently bestowed great labor on PRO- 
NUOCIATION. His system of Notation, which is easily un- 
derstood, and founded on a more complete analysis of the 
vowel sounds than we have elsewhere met with, together 
with his plan of exhibiting all the best English authorities 
in relation to words differently pronounced by different 
orthoepists, gives to this work important advantages as a 
Pronouncing Dictionary. 

In ORTHOGRAPHY he has made no arbitrary changes, but 
where usage is various and fluctuating, he has aimed to be 
consistent, and to reduce to the same rules words of siwilar 
formation. 

The insertion of GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND INFLEC- 
TIONS OF WORDS to a much greater extent than they are 
given in other English Dictionaries, and the short critical 
notes on the orthography, the pronunciation, the gram- 
matical form and construction, and the peculiar, technical, 
local, and American uses of words interspersed through the 
volume, give to this work much additional value. 

The copious VOCABULARY OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL 
Names, with their pronunciation, and a greatly enlarged 
and improved edition of Walker's Key to the pronunciation 
of Classical and Scripture Proper Names, are important ap- 
pendages tothe Dictionary, 

A year has passed since this Dictionary was published; 
and its already extensive use, both among cultivated Eng- 
lish readers, and men of wide learning, affords good testi- 
mony of its merits. We confidently recommend it as con- 
taining an ample and careful view of the present state of 


our language. 
JOHN McLEAN, LL. D. 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court, Ohio, 
PHILIP LINDSLEY, D. D. 
President of the University ot Nashville, Tenn. 
N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A. M. 
Prof. of An. Lan. and Literature, Cumberland Univ., Tenn. 
JARED SPARKS, LL. D. 
McLean Prof. of Ancient & Modern History, Harvard Univ. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, A. M. 
Late Professor of Hebrew, &c. Harvard University. 
MOSES STUART, D.D. 
Prof. of Sacred Lit., Theological Seminary. Andover, Mass, 
SDWARDS A. PARK, D. D. 
Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Theological Semi- 
» nary, Andover, Mass. 
LEONARD WOODs, Jr., D. D. 
President of Bowdoin College, Me. 
N. LORD, D. D. 
President of Dartmouth College, N. H. 
EDWARD T. CHANNING, LL. D. 
Boylston Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, A. M. 
Professor of Belles Lettres, Harvard Universiy. 
EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL. D. 
President of Amherst College, Mass 
MARK HOPKINS, D. D. 
President of Williams College, Mass. 
BENJ. HALE, D. D. 
President of Geneva College, N. Y. 
FRANCIS BOWEN, A. M. 
Editor of the North American Review. 
CHARLES FOCSOM, A. M. 
Librarian of the Boston Atheneum. 
ALONZO POTTER, D. D. LL, D. 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. v. 
Professor in Jefferson Med. College, Philadelphia. 
HECTOR HUMPHREY, D. D. 
President of St. John’s College, Maryland . 
DAVID L. SWAIN, LL. D. 
President of University of North Carolina, 
I concur fully in the leading portions of the above re- 
commendation—not having had leisure to examine all the 
particulars referred to. 
LEVI WOODBURY, LL. D. 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court, Mass. 
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From a general and frequent reference to this Dictionary, 
in constant use, I fully concur in the general merits of the 
work, and regard it as a very valuable aid to science. 

Chancellor of the University of New York. 

Published by Wilkins, Carter & Co., Boston, and for sale 
by W. B. Smith & Co., and Derby, Bradley & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 





BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they 
attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School | 


Books now in use in the Unif@d States, among which are— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 
companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. , 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 
do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 


WEBSTER'’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- 
tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a 
larger work than this for reference. 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR —the text-book of 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 
U.S. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 
do. do. EXERCISES. 


PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 
CHEMISTRY “ 
BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
PHILOSOPHY « “ 
CHEMISTRY as “ 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography; quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, ana sm by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or lecture room. The price of the maps, per 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.00 For the same, with paper back, $ 15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 

t of astrc ical information can be imparted in s‘x 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 








SCRIBNER’S 


Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 


POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


rithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. $2. 


Songeising Lo 





ap constantly for sale a very large and well selected | 


would invite the 








WILLARD’S HISTORY 
THE UNITED STATES, 


TWO EDITIONS. 
PUBLISHED BY DERBY, BRADLEY AND CO. CINCINNATI, | 
AND A. 8. BARNES AND CO., NEW YORK. 


The large work is designed as a Text Book for Acade- 
mies and Female Seminaries: and also for District 
Schools and Family Libraries. 

The small work, being an Abridgment of the same, is de- 
signed asa Text Book for Common Schools 

[t commences with the discovery of America, 1492, and | 
goes down to the death of General Harrison, 1842, (350 | 
years.) The originality of the plan consists in dividing | 
the time into periods, of which the beginnings and termi-. | 
nations are marked by important events; and constructing | 
a series of maps illustrating the progress of the settlement 
of the country, and the regular advances of civilization. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster says, of an early edition of the 
above work, in a letter to the author: * I keepit lying upon | 
my table as my companion, and book of reference.” 

Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1842. | 

Gentlemen,—I have examined the above mentioned work 
with great pleasure. It is just such a history of our country | 
as I think has long been a desideratum. The chronology is | 
admirably arranged, and the maps are invaluable. J have | 
not time to say all in its praise that I could and would. I | 
fear its price will prevent its extensive use. Should a 
school ‘edition of it be published, as [ hope there will, the | 
maps should by no means be omitted. 

l am very desirous to have it in my power to introduce it 
into the Academical Department of the University. 

Truly yours, 
S. W. CRAWFORD. 
Principal of the Academical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
ePhiladelphia, Oct. 28, 1842. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I most cheer- | 
fully express to you the satisfaction with which I have 
examined Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States. It 
a such a book aa I have long desired for the use of my 
advanced classes. Its valuable chronological and geogra- | 
phical helps; its marginal analysis; its perspicuous style, 
methodical arrangement, and impartial statement of facts, 
render it the most perfect work of the kind with which I 
am acquainted. Yours truly, 

SAMUEL RANDALL, 
Principal of Female Seminary. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1842. 
Gentlemen,—To make our youth good citizens, it is of | 
vast importance that they should be well instructed in the 
history of their country. Emma Willard’s “ History of the 
Republic of America,” published by you, is the very thing 
to accomplish this desirable end. Every youth in the 
Union should possess a copy of this work. 
Yours, respectfully, 
B. N. LEWIS. 
Principal of Academy, 359 South Second Street. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1842. 
Messrs. A.S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I have examined, 
with deep interest, Willard’s History of the United States, 
as revised and published by you, and think it a work su- 
perior to any other of the kind within my knowledge. In 
point both of design and execution, it is admirably adapted, 
in my opinion, to facilitate a knowledge of that interesting 
branch of learning of which it treats. Believing it to be 
an improvement upon any other History of the United States 
now in use, I have decided, forthwith, to have it introduced 
into the Institute under my care. 
AZARIAH PRIOR, 
Principal of Southern Institute for Young Ladies. 
Mrs. Willard—Respected Madam.—Through the polite- 
ness of the Hon. S. D. Hubbard, we have had the opportu- 
nity of reading your valuable “History of the United 
States,” and, in accordance with his suggestion, have writ- 
ten a notice of it which we offer to the public, hoping that 
itinay have some influence towards its introduction into our 


schools generally, Very Seeger oRever 


The undersigned having carefully perused Mrs. Willard’s 
History of the United States, desire to commend it to the 
notice of the public. Its table of Chronology, its convenient 
and useful marginal index, and its maps, each of which is 
ac: urately adapted to that particular portion of history it is 
designed to elucidate, cannot fail to command the admi- 
ration of those who give it a cursory examination only. 

But its chief excellence, if we rightly understand its 
worth, lies in its new and systematic plan. The philoso- 
| me arrangement of its events must have a salutary in- 

uence upon the mind, by inducing in ita love of order, 
and by leading it to babits of systematic research. We 
wish to see an abridgment of the work, adapted to a 

younger class of learners, with questions at the bottom of 

each page, directing the attention of the pupil to the most 
important points to —— of P. rey A 
rincipal of the Female De ent, City High Schoo 

= _— P. P- HOBAR 


Middletown, June 22, 1843. Associate Teacher. 








Popular School Books. 


KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY;; or a 
Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, aecomp nied by an Atlas 
(containing 18 Maps) of the Heavens, showing the laces 
of the principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. Fourth 
edition. Price $1.25. 

This work is highly recommended by Professors Olmsted, 

Loomis, and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach. 

ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 
Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule; being a 
Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 
Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools mons | Acade. 
mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cenis, 
This work has already passed through several editions, 

and has been introduced into many of the best Schools 

and Academies. 





|| COATES’ FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY; being an 


Introduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general readers. Sixth edition, enlarged 
and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the productive system; a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English Gram- 
war which have from time to time appeared, since this was 
first published, the d d for Smith’s English Grammar 
has steadily increased, and it now has the approbation of 
nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


HART’S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo., 
Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randall, and Parsons. 


HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 

a thousand copies of this work have already been 
sold. 


PARLEY’'S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A General History, for the use of High Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies and Common Schools, 
illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo, pp. 304, Price 75 
cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most success- 
ful attempt to bring General History within the scope of 
our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


COMSTOCK’S ‘ANDREW) ELOCUTION. A system of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, com- 
prising numerous Diagrams and raved ee illus- 
trative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, in both the old 
and new alphabet. Sheep. Price ¢1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER. In the new 
alphabet, with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Fig- 
ures. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY. Parti. Price 25 cents. 


COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlinear 
edition.) 2vols. Price $1. 


GREEN'S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA 
l2mo. Price 63 cents. 


McCARTNEY’S (PROFESSOR W.) The Principles ot 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. Second edition. Price $1.50. 


LEWIS’ (ENOCH.) A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, including the construction of the Auxil- 
iary Tables, a concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and 
the principles of Spherical Projection. Second edition. 
Price $1.50. 


HURD (SETH T.) A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocab- 
ulary of the Common Errors of Speech. Being a col- 
lection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, pronunciations, false 
pronunciations, perversions, misapplication of terms, and 
other kindred errors of the English language, peculiar 
to the different states of the thy he whole ex- 
plained, corrected, and conveniently arranged for the 
use of schools and private individuals. Price 34 cents. 
The above Popular School Books, are published by E. 

H. Butler & Co., No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, and 

are for sale in Cincinnati by 

DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
ye by the Booksellers, generally, throughout the United 
tates. 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. | 
SORIN & BALL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Respectfully call the attention of parents, teachers, and 
others, to the following valuable School Books published || 
by them: 


| 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UNITED STATES. 
ENGLAND. 
FRANCE, 
GREECE. 
ROME. (In press.) 





CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
EDITED BY D. M. REESE, M.D., LL.D. 


. RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
. INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. 
. RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
LOGY. 
. RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
. RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
. do. GEOLOGY. 
LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, Ist Book 
of Philosophy. 
. MECHANICS, 2d Book of Philosophy. 
.. HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS, 3d Book of Philosophy. 
10. RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, 
. FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 
. SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; or, Information on 
Common Objects, by D. M. Reese, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 


PROFESSOR BROOKS’ SERIES 
OF 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


This series of the classics is intended to be full, and will 
be prepared on a new plan, and with peculiar adaptation to 
the wants of American students. hile the notes will 
develop sound principles of Criticism, Rhetoric, Histories, 
Political Science, Morals and General Religion, they will 
illustrate the text of the different authors by apposite quo- 
_ and parallelisms from Modern Literature and the 

ible. 

BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. This is adapted 
to Brooks’ Ross’s Latin Grammar, but will suit any other 
se egy of the language. It consists of a Grammar, 

er, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any 
one to acquire a knowledge of the elements of the Latin 
language without an instructor. It has already passed 
through FIVE editions. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. This Greek Ele- 
mentary is on the same plan of the Latin Lessons, and 

| affords equal facilities to the student. It has reached a 
fourth edition. 18mo.; 50 cts. 


BROOKS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. This Grammar contains 
many new features, calculated to facilitate a critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. It will soon appear. 
12mo.; 75 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 
This consists of portions of the four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in chronological order; and forms a connected 
history of the principal events in the Savior’s life and 
ministry. It contains a lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by notes. Second edition just published. 
18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK PASTORAL POETS. This contains 
the Greek Idyls of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, eluci- 
dated by notes and copious extracts from ancient and 
modern pastoral etry. Each Idyl is illustrated by 
beautiful plates from original designs. (In preparation.) 
8vo.; $2 25. 

BROOKS’ OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. This edition 
of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of 
the fables, together with ori inal’ English notes, histori- 
cal, mythological and critical, and illustrated by pictorial 
embellishments; with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. Each fable contains a 
plate from an original design. (In press.) 8vo.; $225. 

FRAZEE’S IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Teachers and School Directors, by directing a line to 
SORIN & BALL, can have copies of the above works 
jratis, for examination. 

Philadelphia, October 1. 





PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S 


NEW CHEMISTRY. 


“FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY,” for the use 
of Colleges and Schools, by Benjamin Silliman, B.M.A. 
Professor, in Yale College, of Science as applied to the || 
A | 


ment of the present year, has already attained a popularity 
hitherto unprecedented in any text-book of a similar cha- 
racter. It has been adopted as the text-book in a large 
number of Colleges, in the State Normal School, at Alba- 
ny, and in very many of the first Academical Institutions 
throughout the country, and has, in every instance, met 
with unqualified approbation. It embraces all the recent 


| discoveries in chemical science, and is just the work which 


has long been needed on this subject byeulightened teachers. 
It is printed in a 12mo form, of 492 pages, on good pa- 
er, and handsomely bound, and coutains upwards of 200 


| illustrations, descriptive of the subject. 


Although it has been published but a short time, the de- 


| mand has already exhausted a very large edition. 


From among many recommendatory notices, we extract 
the following: 

“I consider it decidedly the best elementary work on 
that science which I have met. It is admirably adapted to 


fessor Materia Medica, Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia. 

«The work is admirably adapted to the wants of our col- 
leges and schools, and will be found a valuable aid both to 
teachers and learners. It comes fully up to the present 
state of chemical knowledge.”—{W. H. Allen, Professor of 
Chemical and Natural Philosophy, Dickinson College, Pa. 

“Tregard it as the best elements of Chemistry in print, 
and as itis of such recent date as to embrace all of the 
latest discoveries, I feel sure it will meet with a cordial re- 
ception every where.”—| Richard O. Currey, M. D., Pro- 
fessor Chemical and Natural Sciences, East Tenn. 

“I think it a work of superior merit. and one that cannot 
fail to secure general favor.”—-(R. K. Edson, Hopkins Aca- 
demy. Mass. . ’ 

“As a school book, I consider it decidedly superior to 
any thing that has preceded it, and shall adopt it immedi- 
ately.”—[Gilbert Combs, Spring Garden Institute, Phil'a. 

“1 hope it will have a very wide circulation, and take 
the place of many catchpenny manuals now in use.”—{ Pre- 
sident Hitchcock, of Amherst a . 

Published by LOOMIS & PECK, Philadelphia. 


To the Friends of Education. 
BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

This is a book on an entirely new plan, and is, without 
doubt, one of the best works on Geography which has ever 
been issued from the American press. It is the result of many 
years’ study and experience. Recommendations, too nume- 
rous and too lengthy for an advertisement, have been re- 
ceived from many of the most distinguished teachers in the 
state, who have given it a careful and critical examination. 
They speak of it as one of the best works which they have 
seen. Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. Boston. 


BLISS’ OUTLINE MAPS. 


These are a series of eight large Maps, corresponding 
with those in the Analysis of Geography (which is to them 
a key) for Schools and Academies. The superiority of 
these over other Outline Maps, consists in their superior 
beauty, accuracy, minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of 
arrangement. “z are comprised in eight numbers, as 
follows:—1 Map Eastern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemi- 
sphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South Ame- 
rica, and the United States. They are printed on superfine 

per, elegantly colored, and mounted on rollers, and 

acked with cloth. Price, per set of eight Maps, with the 
key, $9. We have been induced to put the price thus low, 
in order to place them within the reach of all, hopin 
thereby to promote their general introduction into schoo 
districts throughout the country. It is only by large sales 
that we can be remunerated at so low a price. Teachers 
and School Committees, and all interested in the cause of 
Education, are invited to call at the bookstore of the pub- 
lishers and examine for themselves. For sale by 

W. B. SMITH & Co., Cincinnati. 


VALUABLE SYSTEM OF BOOK-KERPING. 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT, an Improved Sys- 
tem of Book-keefing, by Single and Double Entry, with 

Illustrative Apparatus. 

“THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT.—This is the title of a 
work on Book-keeping, by Mr. Jacob Batchelder, Prece 
tor in the Academy of this town, just published by J. P. 
Jewett & Co., Boston. By adopting illustrative apparatus 
in teaching, Mr. Batchelder has succeeded in making 

lain to the understandings of learners what has before 
een obscure. His method is original, and it has been 
fully tested by twelve years experience. We would re- 





commend the work to all who would become acquainted 


with the science. It should be adopted by every one who 
would teach it successfully. We hope it will be immedi- 
ately introduced into the schools in this town. We are glad 








to hear it is meeting with a rapid sale.”—[{Lynn Pioneer. 


rts. 
This work, which has been issued since the commence- || 





the use of schools and academies.”—[H. S. Patterson, Pro- |} 














LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S , 
NEW SCHOOL MUSIC-BOOKS, 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, in two parts; 
the first part consisting of Songs suitable for primary or 
juvenile singing schools, and the second part consistin 
of an explanation of the inductive or Pestalozzian metho 
of teaching music in such schools. By L. Mason and G. 
J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


It is supposed that any mother or primary school teacher, 


| who can herself sing, although she may know so little of 


the musical characters as not to be able to read music 


| herself, may, by the help of these directions, be enabled to 
s 


teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the 


| way for a more thorough and extensive course in higher 
| schools. 


| THE SONG-BOOK OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM, consist- 


ing of a great variety of Songs, Hymns and Scriptural 
Selections, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung 
in one, two, or three parts: containing, also, the ele- 
mentary principles of vocal music, prepared with refer- 
ence to the inductive, or Pestalozzian method of teaching, 
designed as a complete musical manual for common or 
gg schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 


ebb 
This work has been prepared with reference to the wants 


| of common schools and academies, and is designed to follow 


the above work. In it will be found many songs, adapted 
to the various circumstances of school children and youth, 
from 8 to 10, to 14 or 16 years of age. The variety is 
thought to be greater than in most similar works, includin 
the sprightly and enlivening, the calm and soothing, ae | 
the sober and devout. 

Teachers and School Committees are requested to exa- 
mine the above works, which are believed to be the best 
now before the public. They are extensively introduced, 
and are in use in the State Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts and New York. Published by 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 16 Water st., Boston. 
For sale in Cincinnati, by W. B. Smirn & Co. 





TEACHER WANTED, 


The Principal of the Franklin County Seminary, having 
received and accepted an appointment as Professor in St. 
John’s College and Cincinnati Classical Academy, the Trus- 
tees are desirous of procuring the services of a gentleman 
competent to take charge of the Institution. The Seminary 
is located in Brookville, Franklin County, Indiana, and is 
now in a most prosperous condition. After strenuous ex- 
ertions it has been raised above an ordinary District School ; 
and, out of a large number of scholars, there are none under 
ten years of age, and all advanced beyond the mere ele- 
mentary branches of an education; and, it is the determi- 
nation of the Trustees to preserve this feature of the Insti- 
tution. No salary is given. The terms of tuition are from 
three to five dollars per session of fourteen weeks, accord- 
ing to the studies pursued by the pupils, upon which the 
Principal must depend for his compensation. The building 
is now in complete repair, having recently been fitted at 
considerable expense, with single seats and desks and other 
improvements, and will be kept in repair by the Trustees. 

The present session will expire on the 8th of March, and 
the next will commence on the 10th of April. Applications 
for the situation, accompanied by the necessary testimo- 
nials, must be forwarded to the subscriber post paid, on or 
before the 25th of March next. 

Address FE. H. BARRY, 

Secretary of the Board of Trustees of F. C. Seminary. 


BRooKVILLE, [A., Jan. 10, 1848. 






















WALKER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


NEW EDITION. 
From New. Stereotype Plates, greatly Improved, and 
printed on White Paper. 


A CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY AND 

EXPOSITOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in 
which the meaning of every Word is explained, and the 
sound of every Syllable distinctly shown. To which is pre- 
fixed, an Abstract of English Pronunciation, and directions 
to foreigners for acquiring a knowledge of the use of this 
Dictionary. By John Walker, author of “ Elements of 
Elocution,” “ ihymiog Dictionary,” &c.&c. Abridged for 
the use of Schools, by an American Citizen, Published and 
for sale by GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 

14 North FOURTH Street, Philadelphia, 

And by all the Booksellers and Country Merchants in the 
Southern and Western States, 

“ Teachers who have a regard for the eyes of themselves 
and scholars, should use this edition, as it is printed from a 
new set of stereotype plates, on clean, white paper,” 


THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 











. TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, com rising — 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
do BOTANY, . 164 do 
‘ do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 
“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most conatiie contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 


do 
do 


“ YALE CoLLEGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArb CoLtEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools. 
1 know not a work so well — as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 





POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
Gi RESAW'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 


QUESTIONS TO 
KEY TO o 
HISTORY OF ROME, 
QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do 
HISTORY OF THE 
QUESTIONS TO 
KEY TO do 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 
QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 
All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys tothe same, for the convenience of teachers. 


do stitched; 
do 
bound; 


stitched; 


‘ do 
U. STATES, b’d; 
do stitched: 


° 
bound; 
stitched; 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
States. lt is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. ‘ 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are frequently owl as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools, 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co’s.” Improved Edition. 








WHOLESALE 
SCHOOL BOOK, PAPER, 


a 


STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
IN CINCINNATI, 


Competing in Assortment and Price with the |! 


Heaviest Eastern Houses! 


Having during the past summer, enlarged and improved 
our establishment, and greatly increased our manufacturing 
and other facilities, we are much better prepared then 
ever before to compete, both in assortment and price, with 
the heaviest houses in our line in the Eastern cities. 


School Books. 


Being the only publishers of the high] ular Eclec- 
tic Seree uf School Books, tncdaree Pn Ai Guffey's Read- 
ers and Spelling Book, and Ray's Arithmetics, (so gener- 
ally used in Western and Southern Schools,) we sell them 
at much lower prices than they can possibly be obtained 
for in New York or Philadelpi.ia. e obtain other lead 
ing School Bpoks in exchange for our publications, and 
thus are enabled to sell them as low as they can be obtained 
of their publishers. Our assortment comprises the various 
Spelling Books, Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geogra- 
phies, Histories, &c., in general use. 


: Paper- 

We have the largest stock and best assortment of Fool’s 
Cap and Letter Papers ever brought to this market ; com- 
prising every quality and style of ruled and plain, blue and 
white, heavy and thin, American and French papers. 

Also, Leger Papers, Cap, Demy, Medium, Royal, Super 
Royual and Imperial Sizes, of French and American manu- 
facture. Bonnet Boards and Wrapping Papers in great 
variety. 


Blank Books. 


Having much enlarged our Blank Book Manufactory, 
we now make every variety of Account, and Memorandum 
and Copy Books, aud are determined to offer them to 
wholesale purchasers at the lowest Eastern prices. Books 
of any peculiar pattern of ruling, or style of binding, will 
be made to order in a manner which cannot be excelled. 


Stationery Generally. 

Our stock is much better and assortment heavier than 
ever before. We are agents for manufacturers of many 
staple articles in this line, and our facilities for obtaining 
supplies generally, are such that we are confident our 
prices as well as assurtment cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 

> We respectfully invite those who have heretofore pur- 
chased at the East, ax well as others, to give us a trial, feel- 
ing confident that we can make it for their interest to pur- 
chase of us. Our prices are uniform, and. orders will be 
very carefully attended to. Terms—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st. east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, . 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SDEON. a collection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. , 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. =. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. (See advertisement 
in another column of these two excellent works.) 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just.been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
“ a collection of perfect gems.” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. . 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 





SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and al] 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
_—— Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 


| PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 
| THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 
LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A. M.; 


| THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
C&SAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THI PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
| A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
| out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
sohelanahioy without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach. 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best sty le. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it 1s believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; . 
Rev. si W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rey. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 
Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 


COOLER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER; a Dictionary of 
words in common use; is intended to teach children by 
examples, and by exercises in composition, the true, defi- 
nite meaning of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s 
well known capacity as an instructor of youth. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, by R. Bentley, 


is a most beautiful and attractive work for chiles. 


OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, 
and contains numerous maps, pene eae quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe thata thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it possesses a peeaess value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, ahd conduets the pupil in a most 
natural manner to a competent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It ix intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great popularity which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now 10 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, 1s 
sufficient. The ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 











do 
do 











